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Around the World with the Children 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE STupY oF GEOGRAPHY 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER, Litt. D., Author of “Carpenter’s Geographical Readers” 
and “Readers on Commerce and Industry.” 


This is not only a new textbook but a new kind of textbook. It is an introduction 
to the study of geography for the third or fourth year and it makes the basic facts of 


geography so clear to the pupil that he is well prepared to take up the regular study 
in the following year. 


Frank G. Carpenter’s ability to describe foreign lands and customs needs no comment. 
His syndicated newspaper travel letters have delighted millions. His geographical readers 
for schools have never been equaled in popularity. 


In this book he takes the pupil on make-believe journeys to the children of the five 
great races of the world. Through imaginary personal experiences the pupil is taught the 
fundamental facts of geography. From the first page to the last there is the charm of a 
good story. The numerous illustrations—many of them snapshots taken by the author— 
add interest and reality to this first presentation of geography. 


AMERICAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


FOR THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


A text wholly in line with the present-day thought on the teaching of civics. It stresses the obligations 
and duties of citizenship as well as the benefits. It discusses in a practical way the activities of government, 


dealing first with the municipal and rural governments, and proceeding from this to the State and Federal 
Government. Illustrated, Maps, etc. 75 cents. Postpaid. 


OTHER CIVICS TEXTS 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 
THE UNITED STATES By ELLA LYMAN CABOT, FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


FANNY E. COE, MABEL HILL, MARY McSKIMMON. 
By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 


Emphasizes the responsibilities of our local governments 


With an Introduction by William H. Taft. 


and Commonwealths in their economic and social aspects, Provides material that can be used by the teacher in brief 
as the Police and Fire Departments, Public Health, Water talks to be given in connection with opening exercises; 
Supply, Education, Finance, Charities, Political Powers, also stories and poems for recitation by the children, and 
Municipal Ownership, etc. Illustrated. $1.00. Postpaid. themes for discussion developing the idea of the relation 

The aim of Dr. Guitteau’s books is to make intelligent of the child to the home, to hie COMET to the country, 
and efficient citizens. and to the world at large. $1.35. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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Just Published 


CORRESPONDENGIA worn, 
COMERCIAL 


DeWitt Clinton High 
con ejercicios 


School, and Hunter 
Evening College, New 
York City 


prepares the pupil for actual Span- 
ish business correspondence—not 
merely to write American letters 
in Spanish words. 

It is distinguished by: 


Models that are genuinely Spanish 
in expression and feeling. 


Thorough drill on verbs and idioms. 


Conversational and written lessons 
on practical points, such as methods 
of packing, shipping, invoicing, etc. 


Much incidental information on the 
geography, business customs, and 
sentiment of Latin-America. 


$1.25 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York 


320 pages. 


Bostcn Chicago San Francisco 


| 
| TWO NEW BOOKS 


FOR TEACHERS 
WHO WANT TO KNOW 


Being Volumes V and VI of the 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY MONOGRAPHS 


1. Education of Defectives in the Public Schools | 


By META L. ANDERSON 

Introduction by Henry H. Goddard 

A complete program based on the needs of real defec- 
tive children only in the public schovls, A practical 
book; the information given compactly, yet readably. 


Price 75 cents. 


2. Record Forms for Vocational Schools 
By JOSEPH J. EATON 


Selected forms for a rapidly growing kind of school. 
Covers every activity, yet nothing unessential. Will 
plan a way for decreasing plant cost and eliminating 
waste. No red tape suggested; forms are easily 
recognized and do not need explanation. : 


Price 60 cents. 


AL 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenuc, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City, and Manila 


HISTORY WORTH KNOWING 


BOURNE and BENTON’S 


Introductory American 
History 


A book for the sixth grade, based on 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
Eight of the American Historical Associ- 
ation. The purpose is to teach pupils that 
our civilization had its beginnings far 
back in the history of the Old World, and 
to enable them to think of our country in 
its true historical setting. The 
cludes this introductory history and also 


book in- 


the period of discovery and exploration. 
Cloth. 267 pages. Maps and illustrations. 


BOURNE and BENTON’S 


History of the 
United States 


This book departs from the traditional 
path as radically as does the author’s In- 
troductory American History, which has 
met with such phenomenal success. It 
traces the growth of the nation through 
the life of the people, and gives promi- 
nence to social and industrial progress. It 
contains more that the Twentieth Cen- 
tury boy or girl should know than any 
other history for upper grammar grades. 
Cloth. 598 pages. Maps and illustrations. 


D. C. HEATH & CO.,, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco London 
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MAKING AN AMERICAN 


BY ALBERT M. DEYOE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Iowa 


“A world safe for Humanity and Democracy” 
is the slogan of American Patriotism. Were I 
asked to name the Supreme Task in America to 
accomplish this end, I would say: “The Making of 
American Citizenship.” 

The test of citizenship and the real success of 
the worker are made manifest in the disposition 
and eftort to do something for humanity. History 
is replete with examples of men and women who 
stand as guides directing the way in some special 
respect for the betterment of mankind. It was 
love for humanity that stirred the soul of Whittier 
io write his Verses of Freedom; that moved Lin- 
coin to lift a race out from the degradation of 
slavery; that prompted Lafayette to forsake the 
comforts of home and country and offer his ser- 
vices, even at the risk of his life, in behalf of a 
people in a far away new world struggling for their 
rights; that impelled Washington. under circum- 
stances of greatest adversity, to lead an oppressed 
and suffering group of colonies in a supreme and 
successful effort for independence: and that in- 
duced Mary Lyon to found a college for women 
equal to those for men. 

Our nation has entered the shadows of a crisis in 
its history. In defence of our national honor, it 
has been forced to declare war against the greatest 
military power the world ever had. It has become 
involved in a mighty struggle that the privileges 
and opportunities of the common people shall not 
be taken from them. The black cloud of depres- 
sion is hanging over the civilized world. Condi- 
tions are urnatural. The tragedies of war never 
seemed more horrible. In the great conflict tak- 
ing place, America is committed to the cause of 
human rights and human liberty. It is vital that 
the American ideal should win. It must win. 
There can be no withdrawing from the contest. 
There should be no lack of loyalty and whole- 
hearted support of the government, on the part of 

every individual who remains within our borders. 
‘lhere can be only one standard of patriotism that 
should suffice or thet should be tolerated and that 
is a standard of 100 per cent. loyalty, service, and 
co-operation by every person who lives in America. 
Disloyalty to the government that has afforded 
opportunity to al! the nationalities of the globe is 
vicious and intolerable. May peace come soon ;—- 
not peace based on compromise, but peace based on 
right and justice. Compromises did not settle the 
slavery problem. Compromise with evil in any 
form wiil not destroy it. Duty calls upon our peo- 
pie, American horn and foreign born, to stand 


unitedly and devotedly with our boys in khaki in 
defence of the principle that every man, woman 
and child shall have a chance in life and that ruth- 
less brutality committed upon helpless women and 
innocent children shall never again be practiced by 
any nation or people. Many of our best and most 
energetic people came to America in search of op- 
pertunity and they found it. Would that every 
one had the appreciation of Mary Antin as she 
opens her heart in that wonderful book, “The 
Promised Land.” Listen to her words: “I thought 
it miracle enough that I, the granddaughter of 
Raphael, the Russian, born to a humble destiny, 
should be at home in an American metropolis, be 
free to fashion my own life and should dream my 
dreams in English phrases.” 


We need a new patriotism, for a new age is 
dawning upen the world. Some valuable lessons 
are being taught Americans by this war. The need 
of doing things more thoroughly and intensively is 
emphasized, the spirit of generosity and self-sacri- 
fice is encouraged, the personal consciousness of 
fraternal feeling and responsibility is being 
deepened, extravagance and waste are being over- 
come and the conservation of material resources 
for the benefit of generations to come is beginning 
to be practiced. In the world’s international rela- 
tions, in economic, social and political affairs, right, 
not might, must and will become the controlling 
principle in dealing “one with another.” 

The making of an efficient and responsible 
American citizen of every person, natural born as 
well as those who enter our gates from other lands, 
is the vital matter. All enjoy the freedom, encour- 
agement, and protection of our government. Again, 
no form of government will rise and continue above 
the general intelligence-level and the moral-level of 
its citizenship. 

It is important that our material resources be 
conserved, that none of the nations that are depend- 
ant upon the United States for food shall go hun- 
gry. It is even more important that American 
standards of manhood and womanhood, physical, 
mental and moral, shall be conserved. The war 
has increased the demand and shown the need for 
educated leadership and has emphasized the func- 
tion of the school.and the college. Literacy ap- 
pears as a potent factor in determining the efficiency 
of an army. An inventory of our war and indus- 
trial resources will place the school second to none 
in relative at lowa 
State Teachers’ Association. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE GLORIFICATION OF ARIZONA 
DESERTS 


The wilderness and the solitary place have 
been made glad and the wilderness does blos- 
som like a rose. 

The snug-as-a-bug-in-a-rug recluse in New 
England, New York or New Jersey, where the 
best new thing is in the “New” of the name, 
has no more conception of what water, good 
citizenship and good society have done for the 
Great American Desert than the bear in its 
hibernating repose has of the merriment the 


Thatcher Canning Demonstration Team, Thatcher, Arizona, 1917. 

Demonstrated at the Graham County Teachers’ Institute, Saf- 
ford, September 25-27, 1917. 

Won the Gila Valley championship by the close margin of 1*2 

ints. 
P Not beginners, but experts in canning the ‘cold pack way.’’ Have 
put up over 825 qts. of products. Have given several public demon- 
strations. 

Leader and trainer, Ella Tyler Lee. 


sleigh-bells foretell, or the thrill of the ski- 
jump. 

From the Great American Desert this year 
have come the two highest winners in corn 
raising, the first from Arizona and the second 
from New Mexico; the one with a net profit 
of $174 per acre and the second of $147. 

Oh, ye farmers of New Hampshire and ye 
corn-growers of Iowa, where are your fertile 
acres in the race with the corn champions of 
the desert? 

But the wonder is not in the prize winning 
in corn growing, in potato raising, and in 
school-home project achievement alone, but in 
the canning work as well. The illustrations 
accompanying this article are of girls’ clubs 
and canning exhibit which I saw at the Gra- 
ham County Institute, Safford, Arizona, S. C. 
Heywood, county superintendent, and member 
of the State Board of Education. 

This state work, which is in every respect 
beyond belief in the quantity and quality of 
pupil achievement in the state, is in charge of 
L. L. Parke and Agnes A. Hunt. 

These girls are members of the Gila Valley 
Canning Club. They are members of the Ari- 


zona Boys’ and Girls’ Club organization, which 
is a part of the National Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
movement as fostered by the U.S.D.A. The 
work deals with young people between the 
ages of ten and eighteen. The work bases its 
merit on the idea that “Education should be 
that sort of training which fits the individual 
for the real duties and prob!ems of life or, in 
other words, to study what one has need of 
and to learn to do by doing.” The work was 
organized in Arizona three years ago. The 
following projects are now offered: Corn, cot- 
ton, grain, sorghum and potato raising; pig and 
poultry raising, garden and canning. This 
coming year sewing work will be added. 

We give herewith the 211 varieties which 
Opal Webb canned and which were photo- 
graphed for me. 


OPAL WEBB’S 211 JARS. 


Wagner apples, lemon cucumbers, wild honey, dry 
land government beans, limber twig apples, half long 
scarlet radish greens, artichokes, currants, short top. 
scarlet beet greens, Fetereta flour, early breakfast 
radish, Sand Dab fish, hard shell Mexican pumpkins, 
cranberries, Tokay grapes, navy beans, tame turkey, 
cantaloupe pomegranates, beef tongue, ox-tail soup, 
Irish potatoes, rose Peru grapes, cassava, cherry toma- 
toes, corn meal, white vineless sweet potatoes, mutton, 
mackerel fish, rock bass fish, oysters, tame duck, Isa- 
belle grapes, dwarf tomatoes, honey dew melon, Stone 
tomatoes, deer meat, beef heart, vine peaches, Belk 


Opal Webb. age 16, Pima, Arizona, member of Pima Girls’ Can- 
ning Club under the leadership of Mrs. Phil Merrill. 
Exhibited at the Graham County Teachers’ LIustitute, Safford, 
September 25, 26, 27, 1917. 26 
he exhibited 126 variet'es of canned products, everything from: 
mountain bear meat to desert mesquite beans. 
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tomatoes, wild turkey, quail, Texas red yam, wild brush 
rabbit, guinea fowl, red meated cantaloupe, morning 
dove white wings, curly mustard greens, purple strap 
leaf turnips, early purple top turnips, Cornichons 
grapes, matinees, cheese, white pop corn, red pop corn, 


33 
barb, red Dover apples, Hungarian plums, Tragedy 
plums, beet greens, cantaloupe butter, lemons, wax 
beans, rocky pears, strawberry plums, Chili pepeans, 


oyster plant, enlarged red plums, asparagus, Califor- 
nia pink beans, Royal American cherries, red trout fish, 


Pima Canning Demonstration Team, Pima, Arizona. Leader, Mrs. Phil Merrill. 
Demonstrated the ‘‘cold pack” method of canning at the Graham County Teachers’ Institute, Safford, September 25-27. 
These five girls up to date have canned 1,115 quarts of products and have given several pablic canning demonstra- 


tions. 


They are doing their ‘‘bit’’ by teaching other people food conservation. 
In a closely fought contest, they lost the Gila Valley championship to the Thatcher girls. 


lemon peaches, eggs, short top scarlet beets, black 
winter radish, pork, silver skin pickling onions, long 
yellow globe turnips, Northern Spy apples, nectarines, 
yellow yam, Belle Chili, half long scarlet radish, Ber- 
muda onions, goat meat, artichokes, alligator pears, 
Rutabaga greens, acorns, wild banana, beefsteak to- 
matoes, hack berries, Bel Fleur apples, Perkins cling 
peaches, lard, Sacaton June corn, long yellow globe 
turnip greens, Smith’s cluster grapes, pomegranates, 
ground cherries, blue damsel plums, citron, 
winter Pearmain apples, crystal white radish, 
Indian cling peaches, Kentucky Wonder - string 
beans, chicken, Lady Dawnirg grapes, crab apple 
preserves, grape fruit, Missouri pippin apples, gold 
yellow tomatoes, beef, wild goose plums, Burbank 
plums, Orbid apples, smal! ox prunes, Mexican Chili, 
Ben Davis apples, elderberry jelly, quince, black Ben 
Davis apples, garlic, tame rabbit, raspberries, goose- 
berries, spearmint, red cherries, cactus, lettuce, blue 
gage plums, Bartlett pears, cabbage, figs, cauliflower, 
strawberries, wild granes, Hickory King corn, apricots, 
leek, twenty-ounce apples. egg plant, Climax plums, 
black Hamburg grapes, Hubbard grapes, blackberries, 
chard, Champion apples, nutmeg muskmelon, mulber- 
ries, black Republican cherries, Heath cling peaches, 
watermelon, Lima beans, parsley, pie squash, black 
bass, Muscat grapes, horseradish, pickling onions, Con- 
cord grapes, Kelsey plums, Santa Rosa plums, green 
gage plums, Winesap apples, beets, Loganberries, rhu- 


Satsuma plums, Crawford cling peach, pigeon, loquats, 
early Anice tomatoes, Sultan plums, Arkansas black 


apples, cave beans, banana muskmelon, Brussels sprout, 


Woof Friver apples, sage, spinach greens, lamb’s 
quarter greens, Wixom plums, oranges, white cling 
peaches, Crawford free peaches, prickly pear, celery, 
ox heart carrots, summer squash, pears, bear meat, 
pineapple, Black Twig apples, wheat flour, Brilliant 
apples, White Crown grapes, Boston pickling cucum- 
bers, seedless grapes, black-eyed peas, bananas, vel- 
vet okra, long green okra, sweet water grapes, pea- 
nut butter, Turkish Morocco grapes, Coxcomb greens, 
Brilliant grapes, lemon apples, wild duck, butter, yel- 
low crook-neck squash. 

Miss Webb was so fearful some can might 
not be perfect that she canned a duplicate of 
sach of the varieties. 

Jennie Taylor, aged fifteen, of the same club 
—the Buzy-Buzy Club—canned ninety-nine 
varieties. 

This fabulous demonstration is merely sug- 
gestive of what is being achieved on the Great 
American Desert by boys and girls who are 
setting their elders a lively pace. 

I have watched this transformation for 
thirty-five years, and to no one can the bloom- 
ing of the desert bring greater joy than to me. 


Teaching school is as b'g as life itself, and any teacher whose practices tend to dwarf it 
to less than that dozs violence to the child—F. B. Pearson, State Superintendent, Ohio. 
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SMITH-HUGHES LATEST 


BY CHARLES A. PROSSER 
Director 


Reaching a total of $559,417, federal grants 
of money to eighteen states under the Voca- 
tional Education Act had been allotted by De- 
cember 21. Each of these states has complied 
with the terms of the law and has agreed to 
match every federal dollar with money pub- 
licly raised by the state or local community. 

The payments of federal moneys to the 
states are made through state boards for vo- 


cational education and are divided into three 


general classes: Money allotted on the basis 
of rural population for the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors or directors of agricultural sub- 
jects; money allotted on the basis of urban 
population for the salaries of teachers of trade, 
home economics and industrial subjects, and 
money allotted on the basis of total population 
for the maintenance of teacher-training 
courses. 

The approval of the plans of these states 
brings the total of the states whose plans 
have been approved up to thirty-nine. Only 
one state has so far failed to accept the pro- 
visions of the Vocational Education Act, and 
the federal board is examining and passing 
upon the plans submitted by the states as 
rapidly as possible. 

The total amount of federal money avail- 
able for the use of the states in the promotion 
of vocational education during the current 
fiscal year is $1,860,000. 

The latest allotments are as follows :— 


46,048.41 

36,164.85 

18,825.02 


Our view of the problem is that in addition 
to our regular work of building up federally- 
aided state systems of vocational education, 
we can do no greater service to the nation at 
this time than to give vocational training to 
the men who have been selected to serve in 
the new army. Everyone knows that a 
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modern army requires all kinds of trained 
workers—electricians, bakers, horseshoers, gas 
repair men, carrier pigeon experts, and many 
others. Men thus trained do not exist in the 
United States today in the numbers needed. 
Moreover, the United States is limited in look- 
ing for these men to those of military age 
and of certain physical requirements. 

The federal board is tackling just one phase 
of the problem—the training of conscripted 
men not yet called to the cantonments, but in 
all human likelihood certain to be called. We 
have been asked by the War Department to 
do this job. We are asking the schools to 
help us. It is probably the biggest single de- 
mand ever made upon the educational system 
of any nation, the demand for a sudden and 
efficient expansion in order to equip the coun- 
try to win the greatest war in the world. Our 
War Training Department is just beginning, 
and the only way it can do its work is by 
the loyal co-operation of the schools, the pub- 
lic and the press. Just as fast as we can 
perfect our arrangements we shall tell the 
papers. It is essential to success that every 
conscripted man should know what the gov- 
ernment wants him to do, so that he can get 


down to doing it without the loss of a single 
day. 


TRUE EDUCATION 
BY ALFRED E. STEARNS 
[In the Atiantic.] 

When will our modern educators come to real- 
ize that true education cannot limit itself to the 
mental life alone? Our forefathers who founded 
our early institutions of learning were influenced 
by no uncertain motives. The present material- 
istic conception of life did not hold them in its 
deadly grasp as it holds so many of our educators 
and philanthropists today. They recognized that 
the human being, God’s highest creation, is not 
composed of mind alone. To them character was 
the paramount issue. To them character, com- 
bining in just proportion mental and moral 
strength, was the surest foundation of true citi- 
zenship and of those successes upon which na- 
tional life can alone with safety be built. “Above 
all, it is expected that the Master’s attention to 
the disposition of the Minds and Morals of the 
youth under his charge will exceed every other 
care.” ... So wrote the founder of Phillips 
Academy one hundred and thirty-five years ago, 
echoing in his words the ideals of the intelligent 
and patriotic philanthropist of his time. And 
later he adds these significant words: “Knowledge 
without goodness is dangerous.” There speaks 
the seer with the clear vision before him of the 
true meaning and_ significance of education, 
“Knowledge without goodness is dangerous.” 


> 


Do children get the impression from teachers that the greatest thing in life is kindliness, 


sympathy and love?—Frank M. McMurry. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXIIL.) 


RICHARD BURTON 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Richard (Eugene) Burton was born into a 
literary atmosphere. Hartford, at one time 
more than now, harbored a remarkab!e cluster 
of brilliant stars: Charles Dudley Warner and 
his genial brother “Mark Twain,” Dr. Twitch- 
ell, one or more members of the famous 
Beecher family and others. The eloquent and 
broad-minded Horace Bushnell died when 
Burton was seventeen. 


He was graduated at Trinity College and 
after teaching Old English at Johns Hopkins 
and working on the editorial force of The 
Churchman and enjoying a year of travel in 
Europe, he became the literary editor of the 
Hartford Courant, a position which he re- 
signed to associate himself with the force 
engaged in compiling “The Library of the 
World’s Best Literature,” under the manage- 
ment of the two Warners. He was then 
called as head of the English department of 
the University of Minnesota, which, with two 
interruptions—one as literary editor to the old 
Boston firm of D. Lothrop and Company, and 
one as lecturer in English at the University of 
Chicago—he has held up to the present time. 
He has been a familiar presence on the plat- 
form all over the country, being accustomed 
each winter to make a wide journey, his re- 
turning again and again to the same places 
proving how acceptable his discourses are. 
Many volumes of essays and critical articles 
on literature have fallen from his pen, as the 
saying goes: “Literary Likings,” “Forces in 
Fiction,” “Literary Leaders of America,” 
“Masters of the English Novel,” “The New 
American Drama,” “How to See a Drama,” 
and an excellent Life of Whittier in the 
Beacon Biographies are titles that prove the 
breadth and range of his study. He is presi- 
dent of the American Drama League and a 
member of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. 

These professional activities have not kept 
his Muse mute or stopped his singing, though 
his first volume of poems, published in Cope- 
land and Day’s “Catch Stop Series,” was 
called “Dumb in June.” It begins with an 
“Apology” :— 


I strive to probe others’ hearts, and find 
I do but tret the phantom of mine own; 
I strain to paint great Nature, and my mind 
But images itself in every one. 
The lessons learned, I sing Life’s woven lay 
In syllables of Self, and can no other way. 
This might suggest that his poems are ana- 
lytical and introspective, almost that he is like 
Byron, his own hero; but it would be a wholly 
false assumption. All he means is that he has 
his own way of looking at Nature, sees 
through his own eyes, interprets life according 
te his own experience or imagination, and 
learns as well as gives the lessons which an 


alert mind finds ready at hand all about. This 
is shown in the poem entitled 


VALUES. 


I make arpraisal of the maiden moon 
For what she is to me; 

Not a great globe of cheerless stone 

That hangs in awful space alone, 
And ever so to be; 

But just the rarest orb, 

The very fairest orb, 

The star most lovely-wise 

In all the dear night-skies. 


So thou to me, O joyful girl of June, 
I have no will to hear 

Cold calculations of thy worth 

Summed up in beauty, brain, and birth; 
Such coldly strike mine ear. 

Thou are the rarest one, 

The very fairest one, 

The soul most lovely-wise, 

That ever looked through eyes! 


That is certainly Richard Burton at his best; 
other poets in other ages have sung of the 
Moon of their Delight without thought of ap- 
praisal. I cite it as merely indicative. I like 
much better the second stanza of the Title- 
poem, which is after the manner of a mu'tiple 
eligidion of Tibullus 


Yet by sea and by land, 
In the water-wooed marshes or meadows wide-reach- 
ing and bland, 
The summer is regal and rich, the summer on every 
hand 
Spells largesses splendid to mortals, to women and 
men. 
For when 
Is the breeze sweeter fraught with the breath of the 
hay, 
Is the thrush-note more calm or the robin’s loud lay 
More blithe, or the rose more the queen of the day? 
Now say, 
What month is mere bounteous in beauties, 
In lyrics, in psalms, 
In gold-heart fair fancies of sunset, and calms 
Of twilight, or after-glow wondrously clear? 
One may hear 
The booming of bees and the brook’s lulled refrain, 
The stream’s liquid epic, the grasshopper’s plain, 
The frog’s bass reiterant languor at night, 
The day-long and dark-long sound-woof, interplight 
With dreamings and memories sombre or bright. 
And yet, 
Oh, regret, 
Oh, pain that is death doubly keen, 
The Goddess of Song will not stead me, al-be she 
hath seen 
My anguish, my voiceless despair i’ the midst of the 
green 
And glorious season that shimmers and sparkles and 
blows; 
Will not grant me the boon 
Of a single brief air that is born as the violet grows 
In the woods, shy-withdrawn from the outer world’s 
welter and woes, 
To the sound of the treetops’ dim croon. 
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X am dumb, be it morning or noontide or eve, 
’Tis a thought that must haunt me and bid me to 

grieve, 

Dumb in June. 

I like it and yet it is either not quite sincere 
or he is unjust to the “Goddess of Song,” for 
he keeps up the same lyric lilt to the end, 
inspired by the honeysuckle and by 

A bird—nay, rather say an airy sprite 

Compact of color, light 

And a most ravishing power of flight— 
za humming-bird, of course. He had no need 
to lament being “Dumb in June”! 

He, like other poets, is a creature of moods 

as he shows in several of his “Sea-Pictures,” 
for instance, that entitled 


OFF THE HAVEN. 
Up stole the fog, a chill and ghastly thing, 
That gloomed the sea and hid her face from me; 
My soul was like a bird with broken wing; 
A dismal bell warned homing barks away. 


‘Then shot a sun-shaft: like a phantom host, 

Born of the night and mailed in sullen white, 
‘The riven mists drew off and lo! the coast 

Lay green and glad beyond the waters gray. 

I ltke a rather solemn variant on the old 
refrain, “Though they may forget the singer 
they will not forget the song” :— 


SONG AND SINGER. 

I saw him once, the while he sat and played— 
A stripling with a shock of yellow hair— 
His own rare songs, in mirth or sorrow made, 

But tender all, and fair. 


And as the years rolled by I saw him not, 
But still his songs full many a time I sung, 
And thought of him as one who has the lot 
To be forever young. 


Until at last he stood before mine eyes 
An age-bent man, who trembled o’er his staff; 
My sight rebelled to see him in such guise, 
Ripe for his epitaph. 


I grieved with grief that to a death belongs, 

How Time is stern I had forgot in truth, 

And how that men wax old, whereas their songs 
Keep an immortal youth. 

And as to sonnets? Richard Burton’s first 
volume contents itself with five, whereof the 
best seems to me:— 

WOOD WITCHERY. 
The way ran under boughs of checkered green, 

Where live things stirred, and sweet lights glinted 

through, 

And airs were cool and scented; well I knew 

It was New England, but this fresh demesne 
Was full of fabled folk no eye hath seen 

Yet every poet’s heart must take for true; 

Dryads and hamadryads, satyrs too, 

And fountain-nymphs, and trolls of freakish mien. 
Then like a flash, the oneness of the world 

Broke on me; mythland was not here or there, 
But wheresoe’er shy Fancy had unfurled 

Her wings, perceiving Nature, young and fair; 

New England spelt but Arcady, the same 

Unaging beauty by another name. 


Young Wordsworth would not have been 
displeased with those fourteen lines, though 
he might have made an inward protest against 
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rhyming demesne and mien; since they are 
differently spelt, however, and have different 
meanings, the identical rhyme-sounds ought to 
be admitted into Englizh poetry as legitimate. 
Why should we not be as generous and hospit- 
able as our Allies. the French or the Italians? 
And again we must not forget that this was 
Burton’s maiden volume of verse and recog- 
nize that for a first venture it showed remark- 
able promise. He has followed it with many 
others :— 


“Memorial Day” and other poems, 1897, 

“Lyrics of Brotherhood,” 1899, 

“Song of the Unstccessful,” 1900, 

“A Book of Verse,” 1903, 

“Message and Melody,” 1903, 

“Rahab,” a biblical drama in verse, 1906, 

“From the Book of Life,” poems, 

“Poems of Earth Meaning,” 1917, 

“A Midsummer Memory,” an elegy in memory of 
Arthur Upson, 1910, 

“Glimpses of Italy.” 

No wonder he sings, “Yet burns my lamp 
full bright within.” He has shown steady im- 
provement in manner and content. He gets 
much out of life. Listen to his song of 


THE CONQUERORS. 


All times and climes may claim you, 
O conquerors, mystic ones; 

How may my poor tongue name you, 
Dreamers ’neath many suns? 


Makers of stately story, 
Shapers of wood and stone; 

Painters of colored glory, 
Lovers cf rhythmic tone; 


Weavers of fabrics wondrous, 

To last through the changeful years; 
Mages of harmonies thundrous, 

Masters of mirth and tears; 


Moulders of various beauty 

To challenge all time, and rest 
Secure in a sense of Duty 

Done at an Art’s behest; 


Soldiers who stood in battle 
Rocks in ‘a righteous cause; 
Statesmen, who shool: the rabble 

Awake to the better laws; 


Men of inventing vision 
Who grapple with cléod or cloud, 
Till earth take a gleam elysian 
And matter must speak aloud; 


Pleaders for stricken masses, 
Men of the speech that sings; 
Prophets, whose light o’erpasses 
The thicket of sensate things,— 


All climes and times may claim you, 
But one is your dream, your star; 

Brothers-in-arms we name you, 
Builders of Good ye are. 

The poem, it seems to me, should have 
ended there, but he adds one stanza which 
decidedly falls off and I will not cite it. The 
poem is not metrically quite regular, but its 
irregularities are hardly imperfections and 
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even the assonance in the fifth stanza gives a 
pleasure that a lugged-in rhyme might not 
have conveyed. It is an inspiring call to 
bravery and self-sacrifice. Worthy, too, of 
high commendation is his ballad commemorat- 
ing the terrific tornado of March 16, 1889, 
when the American and German gun-boats 
were wrecked in Apia Bay and the English 
battleship steered out to sea in the face of the 
tempest, while the doomed men on the others 
lined up and cheered—a far more edifying 
spectacle than their present bull-dog fight, 
and when the native Samoans risked their own 
lives to save the very men who were ready 
to slaughter them. It is thrilling verse and 
yet is marred by several slips, for instance, 
when he speaks of the “harbor’s seething 
maw” and introduces the local word, “swap,” 
which seems out of place; surely a professor 
of English ought to know that a maw is not 
a mouth but a stomach; it is worse than the 
much-abused adjective, “meticulous,” which 
means timid and is so often supposed to sig- 
nify over-careful. 

One of the otherwise best sonnets in “Mes- 
sage and Melody” is hurt by a final couplet 
which rhymes star and Ithaca. These things 
may not be very important, but I can not help 
feeling that they and other slight infelicities 
which mar what is otherwise so good, some- 
what clip wings that might have raised Rich- 
ard Burton to a higher level, for he is indeed 
a lover of beauty and his spirit is sweet and 
tender; he looks on Nature with the eyes of 
a lover. 
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I will quote one more which seems to me 
very charming in its simplicity :-— 
THE VALLEY. 
I have seen a valley lying 
Underneath the yellow moon, 
When the winds had ceased their sighing, 
And the trees were all a-swoon. 


And the sound of rivers rushing 
Filled the night, and made it seem 

Like to angel-garments brushing 
Through wide spaces in a dream. 


Then my soul was filled with gladness, 
Shy, withal, but tender-deep; 

And the daytime with its gladness 
Seemed afar, and put to sleep. 


For the riddle past divining 
In the noontide press of men, 
All grew plainer in the shining 
Of the sky’s fair citizen. 


Life turned easy, trust was stronger, 
Blossoms sprang from all my ills, 
As I lingered long and longer 
In the silence of the hills. 


Till I loved the valley lying 
Underneath the yellow moon, 

Where the winds had ceased their sighing, 
And the trees were all a-swoon. 

It is reminiscent of Longfellow’s early man- 
ner, but Longfellow’s early manner, though 
now a bit Mendelssohnian and too familiar- 
grown, had nevertheless its own undying 
charm. One may find fault with Longfellow 
and yet love his spirit. So it is with Richard 
Burton’s cheerful and spontaneous lyrics. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION 


BY A. EF. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The southern section of the California State As- 
sociation met at Los Angeles, December 19-21. Jt 
«vas preceded by twelve county and city institutes 
scattered over Southern California. Personally 
we were on the programs of Los Angeles county, 
Los Angeles city, San Bernadino county and city, 
Pomona, Santa Monica, Southern California 
Schoolmasters’ Club, and the State Association. 
Incidentally it included addresses at the Women’s 
City Club of Los Angeles and the Men’s City 
Club of Los Angeles. This fairly represents the 
<ctivities of the other out-of-the-state talent :— 

Dean Shailer Mathews, University of Chicago; 
Professor Walter Sargent, University of Chicago; 
President John R. Kirk, State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo.; Dr. Caroline Hedger, Chicago; 
Professor C. E. Seashore, University of Iowa; Su- 
perintendent J. H. Francis, Columbus, Ohio; Miss 
Annie E. Moore, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Kate Gordon, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Eben F. Comins, ar- 
«ist, Boston, and twenty-four eminent California 
educators. 

Naturally John H. Francis, formerly of Los 
Angeles, was the out-of-state high man because he 


was so long active in Southern California leader- 
ship. Of the Californians, Alfred Noyes of Pasa- 
dena was the favorite because he is an inter- 
national figure as was no one else on the program. 

Dr. E. C. Moore, honored as the unanimous and 
enthusiastic choice of the association for the presi- 
dency for 1918, comes near being the first citizen 
educationally in California. Certainly no one has 
had such opportunities for service in the Depart- 
ment of Education, California State University ; su- 
perintendent of Los Angeles, where he was a na- 
tional figure: dean of education of Yale; in the 
cducation department of Harvard; for several years 
dean of education in the summer session of the 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
and now president of one of the largest professional 
State Normal Schools of America, soon to be a 
College of Education. City Superintendent Albert 
Shiels played host most gracefully to the Visiting 
educators and was on programs without limit. His 
social efforts were skilfully seconded by his office 
force, prominent among whom is Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, recent president of the association. 

The entertainment arrangements were unpar- 
alleled in efficiency. The twenty-four program 
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members who were not Los Angeleans had each 
a personal attendant, the proud possessor of an au- 
tomobile, who met him at the train, took him to all 
trains as he went to the out-of-town counties and 
took him to and from all meeting places. This 
was a phase of efficiency that we have never before 
enjoyed. 

Mrs. Grace Chandler Stanley, president,—super- 
intendent of San Bernadino county—was efficiency 
personified in program making and in presiding 
grace. 

The burden of preparation and routine manage- 
ment fell upon the executive officers: Dr. Albert E. 
Wilson, Carleton A. Wheeler and G. A. Longwor- 
thy, executive secretaries; G. FE. Hadley, treasurer, 
and Mrs. Mary Putnam Henck and Dr. William H. 
‘Snyder, vice-presidents. 

In the larger executive sense all affairs were 
supervised by E. Morris Cox of Oakland, presi- 
dent, and Arthur H. Chamberlain, executive secre- 
tary, of the California Council of Education. 

The most brilliant event of the week, apparently, 
was the annual banquet of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club of Southern California, Burt O. Kinney of 
South Pasadena, president. The “four hundred” 
men of Southern California feasted and reacted 
ardently to the six addresses by the guests. The 
fireworks of the week were at the business meet- 
ing, when abundant wit and wisdom were displayed 
for and against the body of proposed amendments 
to the Constitution of the State Association. The 
set pieces were illuminated at the proper time ia 
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the proper way, but they were soon spent and ail 
that was achieved was the “postponement to next 
year” of the whole elaborate outfit. 

The tragedies of the week were the result of the 
intense patriotic ardor of ninety-nine per cent. of 
the six thousand school people in attendance. The 
absence of a United States flag in the Bible Insti- 
tute auditorium, where the business meeting was 
held, caused a brilliant explosion of patriotic de- 
votion which furnished an opportunity for the as- 
sociation to manifest the intensity of its patriotism. 

But the great sufferer was Professor W. A. 
Cooper of Stanford University, who utterly failed 
to appreciate the temper of the school people and 
the public generally when he attempted to discuss 
“Modern Language Teaching After the War,” as 
though there were no world war. It would have 
been a harmless address three years ago, even by a 
German teacher of German, but it was surcharged 
with TNT at Los Angeles in December, 1917. 
He could not for the life of him see how it could 
have been an explosive of such high potency. The 
press exploded as did manv subsequent speakers, 
and even the federal officers were reported to 
have taken a hand in an investigation. He could 
not see what possible harm there was in praising 
the German language. The whole event was most 
reassuring as to the patriotic spirit of the Pacific 
coast. Indeed practically every speaker fired up- 
to-the-minute ammunition from first to last, and 
the higher the explosive possibilities the nobler 
was the reaction of the audience. 


MENTAL ASPECTS 


BY TRUMAN 


There is a growing realization that the social 
agencies represented by the policeman, the judge 
of the criminal court, and the reformatory have 
not satisfactorily handled the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. The apprehension, trial and punish- 
ment of the individual has seldom been effective in 
making him a useful and law-abiding citizen, or in 
protecting society from his future depredations. 
There are too many “backsliders.” if such they can 
be calied; for it is an open question if they ever 
were reformed. “Gatesville Graduate” may some 
day come to mean a boy of Texas whose past his- 
tory is forgotten because of his present manly and 
sterling qualities; Lut the term is not so use at 
present. Much has already been accomplished in 
the creation of the position of probation officer, in 
the establishment of juvenile courts, state training 
schools-—not penal institutions, but schoojs--, and, 
occasionally, in systems for the careful and appro- 
priate placing of delinquent boys and girls. But 
the improved procedure, at best. is only in its in- 
fancv. The problem of the delinquent youth has 
not been solved. His appropriate education, 
reformation, and subsequent location is still a moot 
question in the minds of the wisest educators. His 
apprehension and probation puzzle the most hu- 
mane and enlightened judge. He is completely a 


OF DELINQUENCY 


LEE KELLEY 


problem to his family, to his teacher and generally 
to himself. 


Whether the problem be approached from the 
point of view of the educator, the judge, the pro- 
bation officer, the parent or the vocational adviser, 
the more accurate and complete the understanding 
of the physical being, social outlook, and the intel- 
lectual capacities of the delinquent youth, the more 
just and efficient will be his handling. 

Such understanding is desirable in any case, but 
there are certain phases peculiar to the different 
points of view. From the standpoint of the large 
social unit, ¢he state, the question of self-protection 
is of major iniportance. Hence the staie is espe- 
cially concerned with subjecting the apprehended 
miscreant to an educative process which will result 
in his coming forth a man and taking his place as 
a worthy citizen. It is also the peculiar duty of the 
state to cousider the broader aspects of the aues- 
tion and endeavor to vrotect future generations 
from the curse of the progeny of those boys and 
girls who are delinquent because of hereditary taint. 
These three concerns of the state may be desig- 
nated as those of protection, restoration. and :nsur- 
ance. 


The smaller unit, the town or city, is interested 
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in the same phases of delinquency, but more par- 
ticularly in the immediate endeavor to prevert mis- 
demeanors ; in the apprehension of petty offenders ; 
the reformation of milder cases ; co-operation of all 
the local organizations and individuals deaiing with 
children, such as the juvenile court, the school and 
public playground supervisor; and, fina!ly, in co- 
eperation with the state in its handling of the more 
serious problems. 

The interests, duties, ‘and responsibilities that 
rest upon parents in the proper rearing of their 
children are co-extensive with the youthful activi- 
ties of the boy and girl. To list them would be to 
enumerate the virtues of parenthood. It is easier 
to tabulate the obligations of the family than to con- 
ceive of a procedure which will insure their per- 
formance, but if there is lacking a certain modicum 
of parental interest and sense of responsibility in 
the education of the wayward child and in co-opera- 
tion with the local authorities, the negligence he- 
comes an infringement on legal requirement. 

More intimate than any of these problems are 
those that confront the offender himself. He neither 
understands himself, the social demands, nor how 
to adjust himself to them; and he is entirely in- 
capable of wisely choosing an environment and 
vocation for himself. 

The knowledge of the present nature of the 
youth is not sufficient for the most reliable diagnosis 
of his fortes and weaknesses and determination of 
educational or vocational environment in which he 
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should be placed. Such information, although of 
major importance, should be supplemented by eti- 
ological information. 

The Gatesville boy differs essentially from other 
boys, in that he has been legally adjudged guilty 
of repeated petty misdemeanors. He is not one 
of a gang who stole watermelons and was caught 
only because he could not run as fast as the rest, as 
many misinformed, sympathetic men and women 
would have us believe. Very decidedly he is not 
“just like other boys, except that they got away and 
he didn’t.” The one-time offender at Gatesville is 
found only in case the offense has been very serious 
-—manslaughter, rape and the like-—or in case the 
home environment of the boy was found to be so 
utterly vicious that a wise and sympathetic judge 
sent the boy to Gatesville for a first offense, in 
order to give him 1 chance. Generally first-offense 
cases are the local problems of the judge of the 
juvenile court. the probation officer, and the school 
principal. The “repeater” who has betrayed the 
trust of the judge time and again reaches Gatesville. 

To know that certain physical or mental condi- 
tions are highly correlated with delinquency would 
he of value in leading to an understanding of the 
causes of waywardness, and the means of cure. 
What is the purely physical being of the delinquent 
hoy, what is his psychomoter mechanism, his sen- 
sory equipment, his intellectual capacitv, his en- 
vironmental history, and what is required for his 
appropriate education ?—Bulletin. 
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TEACHING CITIZENSHIP BY LABORATORY METHODS 


BY ESCA GCENEVIEVE RODGER 


There is no more effective way of teaching our 
young people citizenship than by means of group 
activities. We have never had greater need of 
active, intelligent citizenship than we have today; 
we shall never have greater need of such citizen- 
snip than we shall have in the near future. The 
obligation of teaching our young people the duties 
of citizenship has never pressed more heavily upon 
those of us engaged in the work of public education 
than it does today. We must get results, and 
auickly. This is not the time for the methods of 
the lecture room but for the methods of the labora- 
tory. For this reason, T say again: “Teach the 
voung people citizenship by means of group activi- 
ties.” 

There is, perhaps, no simpler way of demon- 
strating the possibilities of this method of civic edu- 
cation than by relating briefly the lessons in citi- 
zenship that were developed in the production of 
a mock trial that was given by the sophomore class 
of a southwestern normal school during the winter 
of 1917. The sophomore class of this normal 
school corresponds to the senior class of the ordi- 
nary high school: there were about thirtv in the 
class,—normal, clean, wide-awake, enthusiastic 
voungsters of from sixteen to twenty, some of 
them unthinking and some of them self-willed, but 
responsive and easily led, on the whole, as young- 
sters of that age are under loving, understanding 


management. This normal school was young, and 
school spirit was not so strong as could be desired. 
For that reason, special stress was laid upon class 
activities of all kinds, and they were encouraged in 
every way possible. Each class had a sponsor who 
helped direct the activities, chaperoned social af- 
fairs, and, incidentally but most important of all, 
took a special interest in each individual in the class 
and got into as close personal touch with that in- 
dividual as possible. The snonsor of the sopho- 
more class was a woman vitally interested in voung 
people and keerlv alive to the necessity of teaching 
citizenship and to the opportunities for doing so 
that presented themselves. So much for the stage 
setting ; now—on with the play! 

The president of the normal had said that he 
would willingly turn over the chapel hour to any 
class that wished to present an entertainment to 
the school during that period. The sophomores 
decided to avail themselves of this privilege. The 
first question that arose, of course, concerned the 
form of the entertainment. Should it be a play, a 
niusical entertainment, or a mock trial? The 
merits of the three were debated: the decision of 
the majority finally fell upon the mock trial. There 
were the usual dissatisfied few, a leader among 
them. The sponsor called this leader to one side 
and talked with him quietly, calling his attention to 
the fact that loyalty demanded his support of the 
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class project since that was what the majority of 
the class wanted, and suggesting that he use his in- 
fluence to get this point of view to the other dis- 
senters. He met and responded to the suggestion 
so well that the mock trial went throvgh with the 
hearty support of the whole class; in fact, by the 
close of the trial, no one remembered that it had 
met with any opposition. Here we have our civic 
lesson of cheerful submission to the will of the 
majority. 

At this first meeting, when the sponsor was 
asked whether she would help the class get the 
mock trial ready for presentation, she seized the 
opportunity to call attention to the fact that the ac- 
tivity covld not be a success unless each member 
of the class was ready to help in any way that he 
could, and to take any part in the work that might 
be assigned to him. She said that she was wiil- 
ing to help in every way that she could if each mem- 
ber of the class was willing to do likewise. She 
warned them, too, that in every enterprise initial 
enthusiasm wanes and must be replaced by deter- 
mination and persistence if success is to result, and 
told them that they must take this into considera- 
tion in entering into any agreement. The mem- 
bers of the class unanimouslv pledged themselves 
to carry the activity through, and they kept their 
word lovally. I do not mean that no occasions 
arose when it was necessary to remind a boy or girl 
of the agreement, but such occasions were compara- 
tively few, and the reminder always proved effec- 
tual. When enthusiasm began to wane, as it usu- 
ally does, they understood that it was a natural 
stage in the progress of the work and doggedly car- 
ried matters forward until enthusiasm was at its 
height again. Would that many of our mature 
men and women engaged in civic enterprises could 
receive similar training! 

Necessarilv, there was a large amount of detail 
work connected with the trial. A committee was 
appointed to meet with the sponsor and divide this 
work among the members of the class. This group 
received, without having it thrust non them in a 
pedantic dose, excellent training in the fair and 
wise division of public labor. Ouite unconscious 
that they were treading the civic paths that they 
must tread in later life—until their attertion was 
quietly called to it later by a few suggestive words 
from the sponsor—they discussed the necessity of 
apportioning to each member of the class that part 
of the work that he was best fitted to do and in- 
sisted that certain particularly competent members 
must expect to do more than their mathematical 
share. 

The next lesson in civic training was adminis- 
tered by the members of the committee to one of 
those particularly competent classmates who in- 
sisted that he did not have time to do the work 
that they had outlined for him. They told him in 
emphatic terms-—less formally worded. to be sure— 
that the work had to be done. and that there was 
no one else fitted for it; that, therefore, it was his 
duty to do it; and that the sophomores expected 
every man to do his duty. He did it, and did it 
with a grin. Bravo! 

That it is often necessary to subordinate private 
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enterprises to public is another fact that should be 
impressed upon the minds of our future citizens. 
Several times opportunity arose that made it pos- 
sible to bring this principle to the realization of 
some member or members of the class. Two spe- 
cific instances might be mentioned. Once a com- 
mittee had agreed to hold an important meeting in 
the afternoon of the weekly holiday. Two mem- 
bers of the committee had an invitation to go on an 
automobile trip and accepted, giving last-minute 
warning. The remainder were unable to complete 
the work which was before them, and several 
changes in general plans had to be made. The re- 
sulting inconvenience was so great that the offend- 
ing committee members were emphatically warned 
by the entire class that they were to put class work 
before their personal desires. The second instance 
ended more happily. An important witness, a 
girl, the only child in a wealthy family, received 
an invitation to visit friends in a nearby city just 
at the time when the trial was to take place. For 
reasons unnecessary to enumerate here, if she re- 
turned in time for the trial, she must cut her visit 
in two. She telephoned the sponsor to learn 
whether the date of the trial could possibly be 
changed, found that it could not, and that there 
would be risk of partial failure if someone else 
were asked at so late a date to take her place; 
whereupon she announced that she would be back 
on the eleven o’clock train in time to go on the wit- 
ness stand, making the sacrifice of half of her visit 
so cheerfully that it was hard for the sponsor to 
accept it. But she felt that it was the only thing 
to do.—the girl would profit by the sacrifice, and 
the others, by her example. 

In connection with this last instance, the sponsor 
found that the emergencies that rose during the 
activity were developing the initiative and fore- 
sight so necessary to good citizenship. Several 
of the boys knew of the situation and knew, too, 
that the eleven o’clock train had developed a habit 
of coming in late. They did not want to worry 
the sponsor by suggesting the possibility that the 
train might be late the morning of the trial; so they 
quietly provided for the emergency by training 
one of their number as substitute and had him 
ready to go on the stand if the girl did not get 
here in time. On the morning of the trial, they 
told the sponsor of this in order that she might 
know that all was well even if the girl did not get 
there. Incidentally, there was another instance 
here of subordinating private desires to the public 
00d ; the boy who was to do the work of substi- 
tute was the tvpe who enjoyed keenly being “in” 
any movement; in order to be on hand to go on as 
witness, if necessary at the last moment, he had to 
give up his olace as a juryman; he did so, the girl 
Was there on time, and the boy had, apparently, no 
part at all in the trial—but he took it as a matter of 
course, as the only thing to be done under the cir- 
cumstances. 

One of the best lessons in citizenship, perhaps, 
of the whole activity became the particular, private 
property of a certain dear, self-willed Trish voung- 
ster. He had the qualities of leadership peculiar 
to the sons of Erin, combined with a certain ten» 
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dency to disregard the law which we refrain from 
saying is also characteristic of them. He was cap- 
tain of an unofficial basketball team, made up 
largely of sophomores, which sometimes played 
games away from home. Brian was in the habit 
of taking his team away occasionally without 
getting permission from authority, choosing times, 
to be sure, when the boys missed very little class 
work. Lenient instructors had mistakenly con- 
doned the practice, and it had been impossible for 
the sponsor to convince Brian that there was any 
real objection to it. She could, of course, have 
taken steps that would have made it impossible 
for him to do it; but arbitrary measures would 
not have convinced him that there was any real ad- 
vantage in observing the law. The trial was fixed 
for a certain date. Two days before, Brian came 
to the sponsor in great distress. He had just found 
cut that the trial was to be given on that date; in 
some way he had misunderstood and had thought 
that it came later, and he had arranged for an 
out-of-town game between his team and that of a 
neighboring village. Had he gone to the president 
for permission to take the team out of town, he 
would have been told of the date of the trial, and 
the difficulty could have been avoided; but, as 
usual, it had seemed unnecessary to him to get 
permission. Now he was between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. His word was pledged to the 
neighboring team, and the advertising for the game 
was out; on the other hand, if he took his team 
away, he took away important sophomores, and the 
trial could not be given. The sponsor unkindly 
left the decision to him and let him struggle with 


at 


the problem for half a day; then being a woman 
as well as an instructor in citizenship, she atranged 
to have the date of the trial changed. Weak per- 
haps, but the boy had not expected it and showed 
his gratitude and relief very plainly in his diffident, 
Irish way. She did not need to “rub it in” that 
respect for law has its distinct advantages. Brian 
came to her the day of the trial to say shyly, with 
a somewhat rueful smile, that he thought he had 
‘earned more than anyone else from that trial. 

Another civic lesson taught, that of strength in 
union, was voiced by another sophomore, who re- 
marked as the class was discussing events in the 
after-glow of the trial -— 

“Gee, it makes you feel as if you could do ’most 
anything if the crowd would only pull together.” 

Just an ordinary mock trial, but it fairly teemed 
with opportunities to teach citizenship. Nor was 
the enjoyment of the producers marred by the fact 
that advantage was taken of these opportunities; 
the fun of doing the thing was heightened by 
their pride in meeting in the right way the situa- 
tions that arose. Those lessons in citizenship went 
home—the ideals and principles which they taught 
were woven into the characters of those boys and 
girls, for they were based on actualities, experi- 
ments in the laboratory of life; not on theories 
laid down in a textbook or expounded by a well- 
intentioned instructor, 

What has been done once can be done again. 
The laboratory equipment consists of any legiti- 
mate activity, a director who has tact, intelligence, 


and a genuine love for young people, and a group 
of the citizens of tomorrow. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


B. W. Johnson of Seattle, who has been 
appointed to administer the Smith-Hughes 
plan in Washington, Oregon, California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Utah and Idaho, has been con- 
nected with the Seattle schools for nearly a 
quarter of a century. He went to Seattle in 
1894 to introduce manual training in the only 
high school in the city. He soon became vice- 
principal of the school, but of late years he 
has been director of the manual arts depart- 
ment of the city schools. He has had a 
national reputation because of the masterful 
way in which he has promoted this work and 
because of the intense yet sane way in which 
he has championed the best things in industrial 
art in the national meetings. At Minneapolis, 
at the meeting of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, he sounded 
the keynote that rang true, and it would not 
be surprising if that had much to do with this 
noble promotion, 


George A. Plimpton, president of Ginn & 
Company, resident director in New York, has been 
married recently to the daughter of the late Gen- 
eral Russell Hastings, a Civil War veteran. Mr. 
Plimpton is one of the best known men in the 


school book business, but he is more widely known 
from his famous collections of rare books, and from 
his liberal donations to Phillips Exeter Academy, 
from which he graduated in 1872, to Amherst Col- 
lege (graduate of 1876), to Wellesley College, 
and other institutions of higher learning. He has 
a beautiful summer home in Walpole, Massachu- 
setts, near the birthplace of the Plimpton family. 
Each of the brothers has attained prominence in 
some line of business or professional life. The 
best known of the brothers has built up the Plimp- 
ton Press, Norwood, Massachusetts. 

President Charles T. Grawn has retired 
from the leadership of the Mt. Pleasant 
Michigan, State Normal School that he may 
leisurely enjoy the remaining years while they 
promise to be many. Fortunately, he is able 
to choose a restful life through the thrift and 
good fortune of an earnest professional life. 
He has made the Central Normal School of 
Michigan distinctly serviceable to its commu- 
nities. Peace and prosperity have marked his 
long administration, and his influence has been 
felt throughout the state and the neighboring 
state of Indiana, where he has been one of the 
most appreciated Institute lecturers, 
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America First! 
United in the Service of Our Country. 
MENTAL ASPECTS OF DELINQUENCY* 


Despite the trials and 
largely to a now deposed governor, the 7 “d 
versity of Texas has rendered some excelle ‘ 
service to the cause of education and im 
proved citizenship, and not the least ag 
stration of such service is the publication o 
Truman Lee Kelley’s study of “Mental As- 

linquency.” 
of the most tragic 


phases of nature and human nature, the de- 


linquent boy, has been less adequately studied 
than has any of the pests which annoy the ag- 
riculturist, the horticulturist or animal indus- 
Tee juvenile court judge is infinitely wiser 
than the old-time criminal justice and the 
juvenile probation officer is far and away 
more beneficial to the child and society than 
the jailer is or ever was, but no juvenile court 
judge or probation officer is equal to the solu- 
tion of the problems of delinquency. f 
Each occupies the same relative position 
that the old-time country doctor occupied as 
related to the specialist. He knew infinitely 
more than the specialist did, but he did not 


ts of Delinquency”. By Truman Lee Kelley. Univer- 
sity of Texas ulletin, No. 1713. Me h 1, 1917, 
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know anything that the specialist knew and 
he good-naturedly buried every one who 
needed a specialist. 

The best teacher is a sort of family doctor. 
She got along very well as long as she was 
permitted to demote and retard a delinquent 
until he sloughed off the educational machine. 

The home tolerated an unruly child until 
he was old enough to go to school, where he 
was endured as long as possible, when he was 
scared for a little while by the truant officer, 
who ultimately took him to court, where he 
was put on probation until he became a re- 
peater and then he was sent to some sort of 
a reformatory. 

Now a specialist’s study of such boys and 
girls shows that about one in five of such 
children should have been placed in a colony 
of feeble-minded under sympathetic guard- 
ianship before the adolescent age and kept 
there for life. A leper is no greater menace 
to society than is such a feeble-minded delin- 
quent. 

The specialist whose studies are adequate 
appreciates the serious influence of environ- 
ment, but he now knows that it is very gener- 
ally mental inadequacy or mental freakish- 
ness that carries a child beyond self-control 
or public direction. 

Ninety-nine people in a hundred who apply 
carbona or other cleanser to a grease spot 
rub it intensely, not appreciating that no 
amount of rubbing will remove the grease, 
but the chemical action of the application. So 
the fathers “rubbed it in” with a spanker, and 
society has rubbed it in by means of the tru- 
ant officer, the juvenile court judge and the 
reformatory. 

Now it is known that what is really needed 
is a knowledge of the physical and mental 
carbona that will do the business, or whether 
it is a stain that will not come out by any 
known application, 

To spank a _ feeble-minded, unruly child 
should be a crime and equally so should be 
the truant-officer-court-reformatory treatment 
of a boy of eighteen chronologically, who is, 
and always will be, ten psychologically. 

Fully one in four of the inmates of peni- 
tentiaries are feeble-minded and would never 
have been placed there had the judge been a 
judge of mental weaknesses. 

The studies of Truman Lee Kelley, as re- 
vealed most minutely in “Mental Aspects cf 
Delinquency,” bear much the same relation to 
youthful criminality that the revelations of 
the mosquito, the fly, the hook-worm, bear to 
the stamping out of yellow fever, typhoid 
fever and physical wreckage. 

The day of castor oil and “herb tea” for all 
youthful ailments is no more doomed by 
science than is school discipline and court sen- 
tence for all cases of delinquency. 

Kelley’s work is the best of its kind and it 
is the best kind now known for protection, 
restoration and insurance, individually, socially 
and civically, 
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NEW NEW YORK BOARD 


Those who feared for the safety and efficiency 
of the New York school system with the election 
of Judge Hylan were evidently needlessly fearful. 
It is true that there was cause for sonie anxiety 
over starting in an entirely new board of educa- 
tion, a small board, a board with much enlarged 
powers. So far as can be judged by public 
knowledge of the appointees the new board is 
every way worthy the respect and confidence of 
the educational public. 

Of course the Gary system is badly hit, and 
those who cared more for that than for any or all 
other phases of education will see only disaster in 
the change. 

Arthur Somers of Brooklyn, the new president 
of the board, was, when we knew him, in educa- 
tional work, and he is as near an expert by early 
educational activities as any man whom New York 
has ordinarily had in this position. 

There are two women on the board, Anna L. 
Murray and Mrs, Isaac Franklin Russell, wife of 
the Chief Justice of Special Sessions. Judge 
Russell has received honorary degrees from the 
University of New York, Yale University and 
Dickinson College, and was for some time a pro- 
fessor in the New York University. Mrs. Rus- 
sell is a woman of unusual accomplishments. 

The four other appcintees are Joseph Yeska, 
Frank D. Wilsey, Anning S. Prall, and George J. 
Ryan. 

Of the five men, two are Republicans and three 
Democrats. There is every reason to expect high 
professional ideals by the new board. 
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MAGNIFYING RURAL SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The community trail is more in evidence 
every season and it follows that the season 
of 1917 breaks all records. In selecting one 
demonstration we do not wish it understood 
to be in any way exceptional. The country 
abounds in such demonstrations, but it is nec- 
essary to make it personal in order to make 
it effective. 

We select, for this season, the boys and 
girls of Iowa, under the inspiration of Pro- 
fessor E. C. Bishop of the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture at Ames, and his associates, 
Professors Reed and Berry, and Miss Cowgill. 

Each of the ninety-nine counties of Iowa 
furnished a prize-winner in baby beef, baby 
pork, poultry, grain or garden truck. 

As a reward these ninety-nine prize-winners 
were given a free trip to the stock show in 
Chicago and to other sights and scenes in 
Chicago, with a side trip to Milwaukee. 

The Chicago trip was of the conventional 
sort, but that to Milwaukee was quite other- 
wise, because President Pearse of the State 
Normal School is a native of Nebraska, and was 
superintendent of Omaha when Mr. Bishop 
was state superintendent of Nebraska, and 
Professor Cap E. Miller, dean of Rural Educa- 
tion, is one of Iowa’s leaders in country life 
betterment activities. The Iowa party of 124 
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had a special train to Milwaukee, special 
street cars for the day, a luncheon at the 
normal school, conducted the assembly hour, 
visited the leading industrial plants of the city, 
were guests of the Chamber of Commerce 
for ‘six o’clock dinner at the New Plankington, 
ending with an offer by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of twenty-five dollars in gold to who- 
ever of the ninety-nine will present the best 
report of: “What I Think of Milwaukee.” The 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, Presi- 
dent Pearse and Dean Miller told what they 
thought of the Iowa prize-winners. : 

Who can tell what such an excursion will 
mean to ninety-nine boys and girls who won 
it through actual achievement in country life 
activity ? 
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PURELY MALICIOUS 


There are already malicious rumors of post- 
poning the Pittsburgh meeting of July, 1918. 
When the rumors were started and _ persist- 
ently circulated that the Portland meeting 
was liable to be postponed, no one suspected 
that they were of malignant origin, but since 
then we have learned much of the depth of 
infamy to which the enemies of the United 
States can descend, and when the same ru- 
mors started about the Pittsburgh meeting 
suspicions were aroused, and President Wilson 
has said officially to Secretary J. W. Crab- 
tree of the N. E. A.:— 

“I see no reason why the annual session of 
the National Education Association should be 
interfered with in any way. 

“Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “Woodrow Wilson. 
“Mr. J. W. Crabtree, Secretary 

“National Education Association, 

“Washington, D. C.” 

That should be final. 


NATIONAL RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


The Chico, California, Rural Life Confer- 
ence passed the following resolution :— 

Recognizing the necessity for conserving as a 
national asset the values of country life, we regard 
the holding of a national conference of leaders for 
the discussion of the problems of rural education 
and country life as a necessity at this crucial 
period, 

The conferences held by Harold W. Foght 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, and by J. L. McBrien 
at Chicago, Nashville, St. Paul, Hot Springs 
Denver, Butte and Chico have developed con- 
victions of such force, methods of such direct- 
ness, devotion of such intensity, that nothing 
less than a National Conference of those who 
are consecrated to the solution of real prob- 
lems is inevitable. 

Of course, there will be red tape that will 
be hard to cut, jealousies that will obstruct, 
but unless such a conference is planned there 
are those who will demand a reason for the 
defeat of so noble a plan. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD 


The city election of Boston this year was the 
first defeat the Public School Association has ever 
met and it lost both candidates by about 5,000 
votes. There are several reasons assigned for 
this, but the fact is all sufficient. Michael H. Cor- 
coran, who returns to the school board after a 
year’s vacation following several years’ service, 13 
admirably equipped for efficient service. Mr. Lane 
is new to the service. It appears to have been a 
tactical blunder of the Public School Association 
last year not to renominate Mr. Corcoran, in 
whom the educational public had great confi- 
dence. 


THE DEFEAT OF MITCHEL 


Those who have been deeply regretting the 
defeat of John Purroy Mitchel for re-election 
are now in the depths of humiliation at the 
official acknowledgment of the expenditure 
by his committee alone of $1,229,695, or $8.70 
for each of the 147,000 votes he received. 
However politically virtuous Mayor Mitchel 
may have been his committee used a monu- 
mental sum in ways beyond the reach of the 
imagination to appreciate. 

However corrupt Tammany may be, and 
however hungry its backers may have been 
for return to office, they spent but one-tenth 
as much in securing more than twice as many 
votes, and Hilquitt had but one-hundred-and- 
fortieth as much money to secure almost as 
many votes. 

Whom can we trust politically in New York 


City! 


THE BRADFORD FLAG 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, president of the 
Natioual Education Association, has presented a 
large service flag (10 by 18), for the new Na- 
tional Headquarters, 1400 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, and Hon. Jasper L. McBrien, United 
States Bureau of Education, is to supervise a fam- 
ous patriotic service on Washington’s Birthday at 
the raising of this, the largest service flag in the 
city of Washington. Mr. McBrien’s book on the 
American Flag (American Book Company) makes 
him the leader of patriotic leaders from the stand- 
point of magnifymg the significance of the Stars 
and Stripes. This flag-raising will be one of the 
memorable events in the history of the N. E. A. 

Mrs. Bradford is in Washington this week ta 
attendance upon the National Conference of the 
Red Cross leaders of the nation and will remain 
for the flag-raising and for the Atlanta meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. 
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PENNY WAR STAMPS 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., has developed a Pub- 
lic School Penny War Savings Card with the 
slogan: “True patriots save, serve, sacrifice.” 
The Board of Education has issued some 
special penny stamps and each pupil is given 
a folded card with places for twenty-five 
penny stamps. When filled with penny stamps 
the child gets a twenty-five cent United 
States Thrift Stamp. 


If every person in the United States should 
buy a twenty-five cent stamp, it would net 
the government twenty-five million dollars, 
and every child in Mount Vernon has this im- 
pressed upon him by Superintendent W. H. 
Holmes and the teachers. 
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SUPERINTENDENT DYER’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 


Superintendent Frank B. Dyer of Boston posi- 
tively declines to be considered as a candidate to 
succeed himself next July. This has been his 
avowed purpose to his friends since his election 
six years ago. In his invitation to the Department 
of Superintendence at Kansas City to meet in Bos- 
ton in 1918 he gave, privately, as his reason for 
especially hoping the invitation would be accepted 
that it would be his last year in Boston. To the 
public, however, it comes as a surprise. The se- 
lection of his successor is one of the interesting 
problems in the educational world. 
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NOT FOR THE LOVE OF WIRT 


While there is much that we never expect 
to know about that famous, or infamous, New 
York mayoralty election of 1917, we do know 
that the Mayor’s Fusion Committee did not 
expend two and a-quarter million dollars on 
the election purely from love for William 
Wirt, nor purely from devotion to the Garv 
system. What the object was we do not 
know, but we are quite sure that we know 
that it was not purely educational. 
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_ Sacramento divides the child’s twelve years 
in the city schools into six basic years, two 
junior high, two senior high, two junior col- 
lege years. 


All Nebraska State Normal Schools are now 
Teachers’ Colleges with the privilege of 
granting the A.B. degree when duly earned. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan is now the noblest 
Roman of them all. “Win the war at any 
price” is his slogan. 

In a very sharp contest Seattle re-elected 


its school board members by a vote of three 
to one. Of course. 


Dr. William H. Allen well says that our 
country needs Latin-America more than Latin- 
America needs us. 


Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, February 25 to 
March 2. 


In these drives everything depends upon the 
skill of the one who reigns at the reins. 


National Education Association June 30 to Jul 
6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. = 


The rural schools are now on the rising tide. 
January 27, Child Labor Sunday. 
January 28, Child Labor Day in Schools, 
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January 10, 1918 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE AIMS OF THE ALLIES. 

After Lloyd George’s speech on January 5 
it can no longer be said that there is any 
vagueness about the aims of the Entente Al- 
lies. The British Prime Minister put first 
among the things for which the Allies are 
fighting the complete restoration of political, 
territorial and economic independence of Bel- 
gium, and such reparation as can be made 
for the devastation of its towns and provinces. 
Next came the restoration of Serbia, Monte- 
negro and the occupied parts of France, Italy 
and Roumania; the return of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France; the realization of the desire of 
Italy for a complete union of the people of 
Italian race and tongue; the independence of 
Poland; the neutralization of the Dardanelles; 
the recognition of the separate national con- 
ditions of Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Palestine; re-establishment of the 
sanctity of treaties; territorial settlement 
based on the right of self-determination or the 
consent of the governed, and the creation of 
an international organization to limit arma- 
ments and diminish the probability of war. 
The question of the German colonies should 
be placed before a conference, which should 
consider the wishes of the inhabitants. Lloyd 
George emphatically disclaimed any intention, 
on the part of the Allies, to destroy Germany, 
to break up Austria-Hungary, or to take from 
Turkey her capital, or the rich lands in Asia 
Minor and Thrace which are predominantly 
Turkish. 


THE COAL SHORTAGE. 

The Washington authorities have not been 
over-swift in recognizing the needs of New 
England in the matter of coal supply, but the 
cruel suffering occasioned by the shortage in 
the closing days of the year and the first d-ys 
of January, coupled with the knowledge that 
the munition plants and the shipyards would 
have to shut down their indispensable activi- 
ties if the situation were not quickly relieved, 
caused them to “rise up and take notice.” 
Secretary McAdoo, in his new capacity as 
director-general of the railroads, gave sharp 
orders for the rescinding of previous priority 
regulations, directed a concentration of en- 
ergy upon fuel transport, and ordered that 
shipments of coal be given preference even 
over passenger traffic in the use of the Penn- 
sylvania tunnels and terminal facilities in New 
York. The enforcement of the new rules will 
relieve the situation, and it may be hoped 
that we shall not see again this winter the 
pitiful spectacle of long lines of poor people, 
waiting in vain for the chance to buy small 
bags of coal at any price. 

SPEEDING UP. 

The recommendations of the American mis- 
sion which participated in the recent inter- 
allied war conference at Paris include a 
promise on the part of the United States to 
send a great army against the Central Powers 


with all haste, as an offset to the defection 
of Russia. On the other hand, the Allies 
agree that full equipment of every kind shall 
be available to all American troops sent to 
Europe during the present year. This means, 
of course, that our delinquencies in prepara- 
tion are to be made good by our Allies, who 
are already straining every nerve to provide 
the munitions and war supplies which they 
need; but the re-enforcement of man-power 
from this side of the Atlantic will doubtless 
be worth what it costs, even though the cost 
would have been much less if the United 
States had made its own preparations in sea- 
son. The greatest amount of tonnage pos- 
sible is to be liberated for the transport of 
American troops, and in every detail of opera- 
tions on land and sea there is to be complete 
co-operation between the Entente Allies. 


NEEDED REORGANIZATION. 

The first step toward the needed re-organi- 
zation has been taken in the introduction of a 
new system in the ordnance bureau. Hitherto, 
the business of the ordnance department has 
been conducted by five separate and more or 
less independent organizations under the di- 
rection of the chief of ordnance. This absurd 
system, inevitably resulting in delay, friction 
and general inefficiency, is to be abandoned. 
In its place there will be four divisions, each 
with its duties well defined and each co- 
operating with the others, and all under the 
direction of experienced business executives: 
the procurement division, to negotiate all 
orders and contracts; the production division, 
having general charge of production; the in- 
spection division, whose function it will be to 
inspect and accept or reject all munitions of 
war contracted for by the procurement di- 
vision, and the supply division, which will re- 
ceive and distribute all ordnance and ordnance 
stores and have charge of matters pertaining 
to transportation. 


TURNING THE SCALES IN ITALY. 


The Teutonic invaders of Italy are by no 
means having their own way. In the last 
days of December the French troops, which 
were sent to Italy to re-enforce the hard- 
pressed Italians, made their first “drive” 
against the enemy in the Monte Tomba 
region, killed more than 1,000 Austrians and 
took 1,348 prisoners, besides capturing seven 
large guns and sixty machine guns. Italian 
and British airmen took part in the attack. 
As usual, the assault was preceded by heavy 
artillery fire. The French losses were com- 
paratively small. While this was going on in 
the north, the Italians were making a sharp 
attack on the lower reaches of the Piave 
river, and succeeded in driving the enemy 
across to the east bank of the river, forcing 
him from positions which he had held for 
weeks, and materially relieving the menace to 
Venice. 


Continued on page 54, 
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WEEDS IN WINTER 
[Editorial, Cleveland Plain Dealer. | 


These are good days for reading the auwto- 
biographies written in the snow. The story and sign 
manual of squirrel, rabbit and muskrat are every- 
where in the woods. Mink, skunk, opossum and 
raccoon are less common, but they, too, may be 
found and read. Even the terrifying imprint of 
the weasel may be discovered, but the weasel’s 
story is too frequently a tale of wanton murder 
and is scarcely worth following. 


The daintiest writing is that of the deer mouse. 
As chirography indicates character it may be ex- 
pected that the little brother of the familiar house- 
hold pest is the daintiest and prettiest of all 
the furry woodland creatures. The indication is 
not wrong. There is no cleaner and nattier and 
bonnier thing in all the woods than this same pink- 
toed little mouse. He is tidy, trim and dapper. 
And his fair little track, alwavs countersigned by 
the trail of his tiny tail, is a true expression of his 
niceness and elegance. 

There is a short-tailed field mouse that is not 
nearly so exquisite. He has a stubby build, and 
is generally clumsy and homely. But he, too, is a 
clean and admirable little animal. His trail may 
be distinguished by its lack of the tail-mark. 

Often the deer mouse trail seems to begin with- 
out a beginning and to end without an ending. 
It is necessary to look about to see whence the 
fellow came and whither he went. The hiatus is 
almost alarming, but it may be explained by the 
remarkable saltatory prowess track-maker. 
Alarmed suddenly, or merely frisky, he has leaped 
far and wide above the snow, alighting so gently 
that the first impression of his continued march 
is no deeper than the tracks that come after. The 
trail of anv forest mouse has many of these weird 
breaks. We cannot tell why he leaps when he 
leaps, but we are glad of the proofs of his individ- 
uality and his agility. He is a diminutive kan- 
garoo, though far prettier than any kangaroo and 
more intelligent than any marsupial, and it is quite 
agreeable to read in his snow story his unconscious 
record of accomplishment. 

Out away from the woods there are fields of 
dead weeds. They are fields which have dis- 
couraged the tiller, and which the tiller has left 
to the full glory of the worst and rankest of vege- 
tation. The weeds have thrived exceedingly. have 
rioted throughout the summer, and have formed 
seed and comfortably died. Above the snow their 
brittle but still confident tops wave in the Janu- 
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ary wind. Beggar ticks endure to pester the 
pedestrian, seizing him greedily in full confidence 
that he will carry them to a new and better home. 
There may be, too, a bit of aggravating agrimony 
to grasp, with posthumous intelligence, the rare 
and unexpected human godsend. The other dead 
weeds are mostly inoffensive. They need no 
human aid. Their call is to another agency, and 
the call is strongest when the snow lies deepest 
and the west wind whistles most cruelly through 
the weed lot. 

Here, among the weeds, are tracks more mystic 
than those of the leaping mouse. For all the 
world they look like the dainty imprint of the deer 
mouse, but there is a difference. There is no trail 
of the tail. There is another difference. Some- 
times the deer mouse trails seem to come from 
nowhere and to lead to nowhere. But this is only 
seeming. The trails in the weed lot do actually 
start from blank nothingness and end in nothing- 
ness. They are the trails of little hopping birds, 
driven by the goad of hunger to garner from the 
weeds and for the weeds the crop which has been 
left for the mutual advantage of birds and weeds. 

Ragweed is botanically called “ambrosia.” <A 
worse and cheekier weed there is not, and there 
are few uglier. But now ragweed is become true 
ambrosia to scores and hundreds of hungry birds. 
Evening primrose, which is a_ pestiferous weed 
despite its summer beauty, is also a large benefac- 
tor. lIronweed, vernonia, serves its inviting re- 
past. Even the pungent polygonatums set forth 
temptingly their winter viands. 

Did we fancy the deer mouse tracks to be the 
prettiest and cleanest? We must have been 
wrong. These bird tracks in the weed lot are 
even daintier. They are, too, more legible. We 
can read the story of each repast. Down from the 
roaring sky a little bird has dropped, has filled 
himself with eager gluttony from a table which in 
fairer weather would be ignored, and has winged 
himself away to another harvest ground. There 
are hundreds of such pleasing stories in each weed 
lot. 

And, as likely as not, among the bird tracks 
may be a clean round hole in the snow where a 
meadow mouse has come up for air or to investi- 
gate the terrain. Such a peep hole, characteris- 
tically mousy, serves only to emphasize the inher- 
ently mousy character of the bird tracks in the 
weed lot. 

But the mice do not garner the weed harvest. 
That is always the work of the little winter birds, 
their work when the world is barrenest and the 
sky most dour. 


a 


In nobler breeds we put our trust; 
The nations in whose sacred lore 
The “Ought” stands out above the “Must,” 
And Honor rules in peace and war. 
With these we hold in soul and heart, 
With these we choose our lot and part, 
: Till Liberty is safe on sea and shore. 


Henry van Dyke. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON LATIN AND GREEK 


With the purpose of improving the teaching 
of Latin and Greek, and of making such con- 
structive suggestions as may result in the wi- 
der and more helpful influence of these studies 
in the Community, the Classical Association of 
New England at the annual meeting last 
spring appointed a Classical Investigation Com- 
mittee to collect available facts with reference 
to prevailing methods and educational theories. 

Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School; 
Josiah Bridge, Westminster School; Adele 
Allen, Holyoke High School, Classical Investi- 
gation Committee. All high and other pre- 
paratory schools are asked to reply to A. S. 
Perkins, Dorchester, Mass., High School. 

1. Would you advise that any study or 
studies be taken in secondary schools chiefly 
for the sake of mental discipline? If so, what 
studies ? 

2. In the teaching of Latin would you 
recommend that emphasis be laid upon Eng- 
lish vocabulary building and the literary fea- 
tures of the authors read, with the study of 
forms and syntax made not an end, but a 
means to an end? 

3. Would you favor a country-wide series 
of measurements of Latin and non-Latin pupils 
of equal ability for the purpose (1) of test- 
ing comparative facility in English vocabulary 
building, and (2) of determining whether the 
study of Latin has resulted in added mental 
power; that is, has served as a means of men- 
tal discipline? 

4. Would you recommend that questions be 
placed on the Latin papers of the College En- 
trance Board to test ability to correlate Eng- 
lish derivatives with Latin originals, without, 
however, increasing the amount of time to be 
devoted to Latin in the secondary school? If 
your answer is in the affirmative, would you 
recommend that the time for the proposed 
requirement in English vocabulary through 
the Latin be taken from advanced Latin com- 
position? Please offer detailed constructive 
suggestions on this point. 

5. In view of the fact that so large a pro- 
portion of the English words used in business 
and other vocational pursuits are of Latin 
origin, would you favor for High Schools or 
Junior High Schools the establishment of a 
course of at least two years in “Vocational 
Latin,” that is, Latin taught largely for Eng- 
lish vocabu'ary to commercial and other voca- 
tional pupils, to the end that their earning 
capacity may be increased? 

6. Do you favor the teaching of Greek in 
secondary schools, especially (1) if teachers 
are willing to give additonal hours in case the 
classes are small; (2) if, as in Latin, English 
derivatives are correlated with Greek orig- 
inals; and (3) if emphasis is p!aced on essen- 
tials, with non-essentials put in the _ back- 
ground, as in the new Comprehensive Exami- 
nation of the College Entrance Board? 

7. Please offer constructive suggestions for 
improvement in the teaching of Latin and 


Greek, or for widening the scope of their in- 
fluence and helpfulness, not brought out by 
the above questions. 


WAR AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN — 
PHILADELPHIA i 


A notable demonstration of elementary 
school development and problems is seen im 
Philadelphia, where the war has had a particu- 
larly impressive effect. 

This fall there have been enrolled 200,500 
elementary school children, an increase of about 
3,000 over last year. Of these, 2,300 are the 


_children of negroes who have recently come 


north to Philadelphia, drawn by the wartime call 
for laborers. These children have had little or no 
schooling and many of the older ones must be 
assigned to the primary classes. The result has 
been a proportionate increase in part-time chil- 
dren, the total on part-time being now over 23,- 
000,—a deplorable state of affairs. 

Although there is an increase of the number 
of classrooms (to accommodate about 6,000 
children) the war’s effect on construction (lack 
of labor and cost of materials) has prohibited 
or delayed the building of the needed schools. 
Philadelphia has 242 buildings used for strictly 
school purposes and has spent much less than 
usual on new additions for the elementary 
schools the current year. 

The war has had its effect, too, on the teach- 
ing force. Over fifty of the men teachers have 
left for government service and numbers of 
women teachers have resigned, causing as many 
assignments of substitutes in a single month 
this fall as usually occur in a whole year. The 
corps of elementary teachers numbers 4,000 
out of a total teaching force of 5,500. 

Since 1908, when the new school code went 
into effect in the public schools, the general at- 
tendance in elementary (and high) schools has 
increased forty-two per cent. and the number 
of teachers forty-five per cent. There are now 
forty-five pupils to each elementary teacher and 
it costs the city a little over fifty-one dollars a 
year for the education of each pupil. 

An interesting new war-time feature of the 
elementary school program in Philadelphia is: 
the daily school lesson on war. The study of 
history has this year been introduced into the 
first grades, with no textbooks, the Philadel- 
phia school children living their history rather 
than memorizing it as heretofore. Pupils in 
the schools have ‘been enlisted to enroll their 
mothers in the food conservation campaign and 
in competing for the seventh and eighth grade 
prize essays (arranged by the City Chamber of 
Commerce) on “What I Can Do to Help My 
Country Win the War,” two prize medals being 
awarded in each of the ten elementary school 
districts. 

The urgent and worthy appeal of the element- 
ary (and other) school teachers for an increase 
in salaries ($150 for all under and $100 for all 
above $2,100) will undoubtedly meet with ulti- 
mate success. J.A.S. 
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WAR FOUGHT BY BOYS 


Dear Mr. Forbush :— 
Is it literally true that “the battles of the Civil 
War were fought by boys?” What are the figures? 
Son of a Veteran. 
According to governmental statistics, of the 2,500,- 
000 northern soldiers, including re-enlistments :-— 
1,159,789 were under twenty-one. 
1,151,438 were under eighteen. 
$44,897 were under seventeen. 
231,051 were under sixteen. 
104,897 were under fifteen. 
- 1,523 were under fourteen. 
. 800 were under thirteen. 
. 278 were urder twelve. 
—Boston Herald. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN NEW JERSEY 


Ventnor City, New Jersey, 
November 19, 1917. 

Dear Sir: This year New Jersey has introduced one 
hundred fifty minutes of physical training per week into 
each grade from the first to the twelfth. Many schools 
have lengthened the school day thirty minutes. The work 
is outlined in three monographs. The first covers grades 
one to six; the second, grades seven and eight, and the 
third, grades nine to twelve. 

Realizing that many of the teachers have not taught 
gymnastics nor games, Commissioner Kendall has recom- 
mended that each county superintendent have a series of 
meetings when teachers, not under close physical training 
supervision, be instructed. A typical meeting of this kind 
was held in Ventnor City, Atlantic County, on November 
16 by County Superintendent Henry M. Cressman. 
Spencer Bennett, director of physical training in Atlantic 
City, was 'the instructor. About fifty teachers were in at- 
tendance. Grade teachers of Ventnor City demonstrated 
in their classrooms what they had been doing. Their 
work was discussed, and then Mr. Bennett took in turn 
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groups of thirty grammar and thirty primary pupils and 
demonstrated games and folk dances. Finally a number 
of teachers were given actual practice. 
At noon the seventh and eighth grade girls served a 
lunch provided by the board of education. 
Yours truly, 


Halliday R. Jackson. 


Ore 


FEDERAL SUFFRAGE 


The women of one-fourth of the states of the union 
voted for President in 1916, and these states are: IIli- 
nois, Montana, Wyoming, Kansas, Colorado, - Idaho, 
Utah, Washington, California, Oregon, Nevada and 
Arizona. 

There are two ways in which woman may get the 
vote. One is by asking consent of all the men of 
the United States, rich or poor, native born or natu- 
ralized, good or bad, intelligent or ignorant; the 
other is by a Federal amendment. 

The foundations of male suffrage were laid in 
twenty-four states hefore the Civil War and in five 
states since then by legislatures and constitutional 
conventions whose constitutions were not submitted 
to the people’s vote. 

The easy road to self-government which was thus 
opened to men is, in every state but Delaware, now 
closed to women. 

No disfranchised class of men in the United States 
has been compelled to appeal to a vast body of voters 
for their enfranchisement. 

Three-fourths of the present voters got their vote 
through naturalization or the naturalization of their 
ancestors. 

Foreigners who become citizens of the United 
States are naturalized by the Federal government. 
Indians are enfranchised by the Federal government. 
Negroes were enfranchised by the Federal government. 

Why shou!d a government which gives the vote to 
all men deny the easiest process for women to work 
for theirs? 


BOOK 


TABLE 


DRYER’S ELEMENTARY ECONOMIC GEOGRA- 
PHY. By Charles‘ Redway Dryer. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 415 pp. Price, $1.28. 
This is indeed a new kind of schooi book. It is an 

Elementary Economic Geography ffor pupils from 

twelve to sixteen years of age. It is beautiful in the 

extreme. From first to last it is based on the princi- 
ple that the earth was made for man and not man 


for the earth. For every child from twelve to sixteen 


who is not to go to the high school such a book is in- 
dispensable, and for a high school course it is a most 
valuable preparation. It widens the horizon of the 
pupil who will never broaden his life through farther 
study, and it will greatly improve the youth’s appre- 
ciation of higher geographical science. The author 
has caught the spirit of the times that has demanded 
a Junior High School. All childishness is removed 
and the student thinks like a man about the doings 
of men. 

A highly important feature of the book is the Ques- 
tion Scheme at the close of each chapter. We present 
those of one chapter: What public good can be ac- 
complished by the creation of a National Forest Re- 
serve in the southern Appalachians? Why are manufac- 
tures in the Southern States chiefly of cotton? Why have 
extensive systems of hydro-electric power transmission 
been constructed in the southern Appalachian High- 
land? In what waterways are the Southern States 
interested in common with the Middle West? Why 
is navigation on the lower Mississippi difficult? What 


other seaports in the world stand, like New Orleans, 

near the mouth of a large river? 

THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. By O. J. Wood- 
ley, President Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia, and M. Virginia Woodley. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
325 pp. Price, $1.35 postpaid. 

Dr. Woodley was an eminently successful superin- 
tendent of Passaic, New Jersey, an equally inspiring 
leader as principal of the Fairmont, West Virginia, 
State Normal School; and as_ president of Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia, he keeps the pace. 
Everywhere and always Mr. Woodley magnifies the 
teaching profession in theory and practice. He is in 
no sense mechanical or traditional, nor does he ever 
go into ecstasies over a mirage. He is always help- 
ful, always positive rather than negative in thought 
and expression. He leads rather than drives. 

This book, a genuine classroom textbook, as well as 
a Teachers’ Reading Circle book, is the embodiment 
of all that is best in the author’s methods and prin- 
ciples in teaching and in administration. To an un- 
usual degree these printed pages retain the author’s 
personality. — 

HOLLAND'S INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE. | By T. de Vries. 2729 
California Avenue, Chicago: C. Grentzebach. Cloth. 
400 pp. Twelve full-page portraits. Price, $2.50. 


lt is a luxury to come across a wholly unusual book 
such as this story of Holland by T. de Vries, a native 
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of the Netherlands. Several years ago he came to 
America and for two years was a lecturer on Dutch 
‘history, art and literature at the University of 
Chicago. 

T he great period of Holland precedes that of Eng- 
and and nothing is more natural than that the politi- 
«cal and commercial history of Holland, its industry, 
its art and literature, its whole standard of civiliza- 
tion was destined to be a great school of learning for 


_its_successor on the British Isles. To give an outline 


of the influence of Holland on English literature and 
Janguage is the endeavor made in this book. It is the 
first and only book written in English covering the 
whole field and a real book of reference. Most inter- 
esting facts and most important questions, left in the 
dark or unsolved even in the best general works on 
English literature, are treated here with special care. 
We cannot do our readers a better service than to 
‘quote de Vries’ own words :— 

“My endeavor has been to portray so much of Dutch 
national life and activity as has been useful and is 
still useful for our present American life. The life of 
every American citizen -is rooted in the life of one or 
tthe other European nation and there is none living 
that does not feel some hidden love in the bottom of 
his heart for that country from which either he him- 
self or his ancestors came. We are always standing 
between the future and the past; and the love for our 
‘ancestors, for the country of their activities, for the 
places where they are resting after their labors, is as 
natural as our love for our children and grandchildren. 
‘Those who are too much attached to the old country 
will never become really faithful to the new, and will 
themselves remain strangers in this country. Those 
that boast of their indifference about the land of their 
ancestors are devriving their own character of one of 
the noblest and most charming qualities: love and 
‘honor for their ancestors. The solution is in finding, 
honoring and remembering the best of what the old 
country has produced in civilization, in learning, in art 
and literature, in heroism and martyrdom, and in 
offering that as a contribution to the national life of 
‘tthe new world, giving honor to the past and blessing 
to the future. Not in preferring the old world to the 
new, but in making the best results of European life 
useful for the American nation, in combining what is 
beautiful and useful in both of them, lies the solution 
that alone can satisfy our noblest feelings in this ten- 
‘der question.” 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. By Delos Fall. New- 
World Science Series. Edited by John W. Ritchie. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, Chicago: World Book 
Company. Cloth. 382 pp. Price, $1.28. 

Science is supplanting philosophy in a way that 
-would delight Herbert Spencer. The scientific method 
has forced its way into the schools in a noble way. 
For a long time much school science was taught philo- 
sophically. That there was.a scientific method of ap- 
-proach to nearly every subject was not admitted, even 
that there was a scientific method of studying a 
science was not admitted. This book of Professor 
Fall strikes at the root of the subject by bringing the 
scientific study of the sciences into a student’s life at 
the beginning. Every high school teacher, whatever 
‘his subject, owes it to himself to know this point of 
view of the art of teaching. Valuable to the teacher 
of any subject, it is indispensable to the teacher of 
‘any phase of science. 

The book gives the fundamental conceptions of na- 
ture that are needed for satisfactory progress in any 
synthetic science, e. g., agriculture, physiology, botany, 
‘or physiography. It is interestingly written and 
attractively and amply illustrated with realistic pic- 
tures instead of diagrams. The use of pictures in- 
stead of diagrams is in accordance with the present 
practice of the Journal of Electrical Engineering, 
Journal of Mining Engineering, Coal Age, and a num- 
ber of other technical publications. 


ACROSS THE YEARS. By Charles Ernest Bennett. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. Price, $1.00. 
This little collection of translations and adaptations 

from certain Latin poets had its inception in a_ series 

of attempts to arouse in undergraduate students in 
the classroom some slight sense of the universality of Latin 
poetry. This book cannot fail to arouse the interest 
of those “a little old grown.” Many of the selec- 
tions are from Horace, though not exclusively, and 


they remind us of the ageless poets of Italy and 
Greece and of every land. One might think Horace 
were a twentieth century writer. It is a fine bit of 
work both by the translator and the publishers. 


A_ FIRST COURSE IN HIGHER ALGEBRA. By 
Helen A. Merrill, Ph. D. and Clara F. Smith, Ph. D., 
both of Wellesley College. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 246 pp. Price, $1.40. 

. These authors have succeeded in preparing a book 
on higher algebra that deserves the careful attention 
of every teacher of the subject. 


Their book is an outgrowth of the conviction that 
higher algebra, to be worthy of the name, must em- 
ploy advanced methods, and that the method which 
chiefly marks advanced work in analysis is that of 
limits. In all but a few chapters the work is based 
upon limits, the proofs being made as rigorous as 
seems advisable for immature students, with occa- 
sional comment on points where the proof is not rig- 
orous, or where theorems not yet proved are em- 
ployed. 

No mathematical knowledge is presupposed beyond 
the usual course in elementary algebra, except that a 
knowledge of the meaning of the trigonometric tan- 
gent is assumed at one point in the treatment. The 
text will broaden ‘the students’ thought by introducing 
them early to some of the most beautiful and most 


— methods in analysis, with a few of their re- 
sults. 


_ 


THE RURAL SCHOOL PLANT. By S. A. Challman. 

Milwaukee : The Bruce Publishing Company. 

This is a complete presentation of all the best ways and 
means of providing a satisfactory plant for a rural school. 
It is a masterpiece by a master—the Commissioner of 
School Buildings for “Minnesota. It is a classic in the 
philosophy of country life improvement and it is a scien- 
tific treatment of the various ways of meeting physical, 
social and aesthetic conditions of the country community. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
one Steps.” By E. Cobb. Boston: Silver, Burdett 


“Training Pupils to Study.” By H. B. Wilson, Bal- 
timore: Warwick & York 


ork. 
“Creative Physics.” By F. Henkel. Los Angeles: Gol- 
den Press, 

“A Short History of Science.” By Sedgwick and Tyler. 
Price, $2.50.—Mathematics for Agriculture and General 
Science.” By Kenyon and Lovitt. Price, $2.—‘‘The Call 
of the Wild.” By Jack London. Price, 25 cents.—“The 
Little Tail of the Winding Way.” By Crownfield. Price, 
60 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Boys and Girls of Colonial Days.” By C. S. Bailey. 
Price, 60 cents.—‘‘The Queer Little Tailor.” Price, 
cents.—“Patriotic Songs—American and Foreign.” Price, 
10 Lessons from Every Land” By L. R. 
Smith. Price, 25 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“Geographic Factors in American History.” By H. A. 
Bone. Sioux City: Published by the author. 

“A Leader of Freemen.” By E. T. and P. G. Tomlinson. 
Philadelphia: American, Sunday School Union. 

“Sierra’s Teatro de Ensuefio.” Edited by A. M. Es- 

inosa. Price, 50 cents.—“Drei Miarchenspiele.” By E. 

endtorff. Price, 35 cents.—“‘Education of Defectives in 
the Public Schools.” By M. L, Anderson. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
The World Book Company. 

“Weavers and Other Workers.” By Jennie Hall. Price, 
50 cents.—“Greek Photoplays.” By Effie Seachrest. 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

“Albes’ Via Jaudo por sud América.” Edited by J. 
Warshaw. Price, 80 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Holidays in Mother Goose Land.” By M. M. Higgins. 
Price, 40 cents.—“In Fairyland.” By Emma Serl. Price, 
40 cents. New York: Newson Company. 

“Sentence and Theme.” By C. H. Ward. Price, $1.— 
“Punctuation Leaves.” By C. H. Ward. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co. 

“In the Footsteps of St. Paul.” By F. E. Clark. Price, 
$2. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Composition and Literature.” By E. R. Musgrove. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 

“Makers of Our History.” By .J. T. Faris. Price, 80 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Kleine Deutsche Grammatik.” By A. E, Koenig and 
W. R. Myers. Minneapolis: The Perine Book Company. 

“Peter Rabbit’s Christmas.” By D. Graham. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Altemus Company. 

“Speaking and Writing English.” By B. M. Sheridan. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co, 


« ith Stron Oculists and Physiciass 

HAVE ea gs used Marine See 
many years ‘ore it was 

Beauti ul E es offers as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Vur Physicians and 
aranteed by them as a Reliable Kelief for Kyes that Need 
Try itin your Kyes and im Baby's Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Muriné of your Sugeioe—sced t no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Hye Free 
MURIAE EVE REMEDY C PANY, Chicago, tlt. 
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# BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. t-: i: : 


Meetings to be Held © 


JANUARY. 

24-26: Vocational Educational Associ- 
ation of the Middle West. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. Samuel J. Vaughn 
Northern Illinois State Norma 
Scheol, president; Leonard 
Wahlistrom, Francis Parker School, 
Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 


14-15: Central Kansas Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Hutchinson. 


15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

21-23: National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Washington, D. C. Miss May Al- 
linson, 140 West 42d street, New 
York City, assistant secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, un- 
gum, Oklahoma, resident; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford,  secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president: 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 

25-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. . Atlantic City, 
N. J. Thomas E, Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. ‘ 

MARCH. 


4-6: Religious Education Association. 
Atlantie City. Headquarters 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


28-30: West Tennessee Teachers As- 
sociation. Memphis. Ww. E. 
Vaughan, president. 

JUNE, 

30 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh. Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree. 1400 Massa- 


chusetts avenue, Washington, D. ce 
secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

SKOWHEGAN. At a meeting 
called by Principal R. W. Leighton, 
the high school boys voted to split 
wood at the town fuel shed to re- 
lieve the extreme lack of fuel. 
There are seventy-five cords to be 
sawed by machine. The pay will 
be one dollar a cord for splitting. 

The town lacks teams to haul 
from its lot in the country where 
there are 200 cords. The boys are 
asked to secure teams. 

The schools are to remain closed 
perhaps two weeks through the ex- 
treme weather, to conserve coal. 

OLDTOWN. Superintendent 
William Davis Fuller of this city 
and Orono for three years has been 
appointed professor of education 
in the State University by Presi- 
dent Robert J. Aley. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Dartmouth‘ College 
will admit students to its fresh- 
man class by the usual methods 
at the beginning of the second 
semester, January 31. This is to 
provide an opportunity for high 
school students who complete their 
work this month to begin their 
college course at once; it will also 
provide an opportunity for a num- 
ber of preparatory school gradu- 
ates of 1917 who spend the summer 
and fall in Red Cross work in 
France. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WORCESTER. The faculties of 
the famous boys’ schools in New 
England, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania have been de- 
pleted from fifteen per cent. in 
some such institutions up to sixty- 
six per cent. in others according 
to reports made by the heads of 
fifty of these schools made at a 
conference held at Worcester 
Academy. 

In spite of the handicap under 
which each of the schools repre- 
sented is laboring through the drain 
of volunteer and draft service in 
their teaching forces the princi- 
pals present were unanimous in ex- 
pressing opposition to claiming ex- 
emption for the teachers or to en- 
courage them to accept exemption 
or shirk their full patriotic duty. 

Principal D. W. Abercrombie of 
Worcester Academy. who called 
the conference and presided, and 
Principal Enos Adams of the New- 
ton High School, who was secre- 
tary, were instructed to mame an 
exccutive committee that shall fur- 
nish the federal government the 
data it desires concerning the con- 
ditions in the bovs’ schools and to 
act in calling further conferences 
if desirable and in making  recom- 
mendations. 

Among those at the conference 
were Principal Flinner of the Hunt- 
ington School, Boston; Principal 
Wood of Rindge Technical. Cam- 
bridge: Principal Lowell of Rox- 
bury Latin; Principal Pearce of 
Powder Point: President Wilson 
of Haverford College. Pa.: Princi- 
nal Plimpton of Tiiton, N. H.; 
Princival Drury of St. Paul’s, Con- 
cord, N. H.: Principal MacVicar of 
Montclair, N. J.. and Principal 
Furman of Tarrytown, N. Y. 

WAKFFIELD. The teachers ail 
receive a flat salary increase of 
fiftv dollars. 

POSTON. In order to do what 
it can to offset the effect of a nost- 
ponement of the reonening of the 
public schools, the Children’s Mu- 
seum will devote all of its atten- 
tion next week to docent and lec- 
ture work. At the request of six 
ar more nersons a member of the 
Museum force will at any time ex- 
plain the various exhibits. and each 
afternoon at 3 o'clock illustrate 
lectures will be given on the. fol- 
lowing subjects: “Winter Birds, 


How They Endure the Cold”; 
“Everyday Life in Japan”; “Ol¢ 
Indian Days in Massachusetts”; 
“Tracks in the Snow”; “How to 
Know Trees Without Their 
Leaves.” Admission to these lec- 
tures wil! ve free. 


The coal situation is seriously af- 
fecting school programs all over 
this state. Schools are not opening 
Or running on part time in many 
cities. 

State Commissioner _Payson 
Sniith fears the psychological ef- 
fect this irregularity may have upon 
both parents and children, making 
them careless of educational obli- 
gations. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The State Board 
of Education and the Commissioner 
of Public Schools are designated 
by Governor Beeckman as a State 
Board of Vocational Education, to 
supervise the work in this state. 

General Treasurer Walter A. 
Read is designated as custodian of 
ali moneys received from the Fed- 
eral Government and is required 
to keep a separate account of such 
funds and to pay them out only 
upon orders of the State Board for 
Vocational Education. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. In order to leave 
no doubt in the minds of the faculty 
or the public as to the toleration 
of any pro-German, pacifist, or 
neutral sentiment concerning the 
conduct of the war, the trustees of 
Goucher College have passed the 
following resolution :— 

“Voted. That no person whose 
unoualified loyalty to the govern- 
ment and whose thoroughgoing 
support of the participation of the 
United States in the war 1s, in the 
opinion of the executive commit- 
tee, subject to any reasonable 
doubt, shall be continued or placed 
upon the payroll of the college; 
and that the president of the col- 
lege is hereby instructed to send @ 
copy of this resolution to every 
member of the faculty; and _fur- 
ther, that, with the approval of the 
executive committee, he shall take 
such other action as may be neces- 

ry in the premises. 
Guth reported to the 
trustees that so far as he_ knew, 
there was no disloyalty in the 

1Ity. 
fhe. enrollment this year 1s 704 
as against 612 for the same time 
last year. 

The college has resumed _ its 
work after a recess of almost three 
weeks, made necessary by the 
shortage of coal. 


he Council of the Allied Asso- 
tana of Public School Teachers 
has issued the first of a series of 
bulletins setting forth its aims and 
purposes. The council represents 
the following associations :— 
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SPANISH 


A new book for beginners that teaches the 
fundamentals. 


Loss of Sleep 


is frequently caused by a depletion 


| A Foundation Course in Spanish of the phosphates of the brain 
ot High School, Conditions that weaken the brain force, 


New York City. naturally disturb the mental processes, 
and cause restlessness and loss of sleep. 
Such a condition is frequently the result 
of a depletion of the phosphatic salts, 
essential to good health. To replace 
these vital elements of the brain and 
nerve tissues, is the mission of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. which strengthens 


A collection of short simple selections. 
Elementary Spanish-American Reader 
By Frederick Bliss Luquiens, Yale University. 


Introducing important events and characters weak nerves, relieves insomnia—and is 
in South American history. readily administered and assimilated. 


| 
Spanish Reader of South American History | Without alcohol, or any habit-forming 
<a drugs—free from anything harmful. 
By Edward W. Supple, Yale University. 


Thrilling narratives from the writings of | Horsford’s 
| | Acid Phosphate 


Frias. 


Leyendas Historicas Mexicanas 


By James Bardin of the University of Virginia. | benefits the brain by renewing 
| the vital phosphates 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 


BOSTON 64 Fifth Avenue, New York ATLANTA 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS | RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


J 46 6-16 


New World’s Typewriting Record 
for a School Graduate made on the 


Self Starting 
REMIN GTON 


At the International Novice Championship Typewriting Contest 

recently held in New York, Miss Ethel Glaze, operating a Self Starting 
Remington, made a record of 107 words, net, per minute tor 15 minutes. 
Miss Glaze had just graduated from Henager’s Business College of Salt 
Lake City. 


She had no special training for this contest other than the 
training given to all its pupils by a good business school. 


Yet only twice in the history of these championship contests has her 


record been surpassed—and then only by specially trained typists of the 
novice class. 


The typewriter on which a pupil, fresh from business school, can make 
such a record is the machine which every student should learn to operate. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. (Incorporated) New York and Everywhere 
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ESTABLISHED 


SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE | 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER- 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSET1S 


The Schoolmasters’ Club, com- 
prising the faculties of the Balti- 
more City College and the Balti- 
more Polytechnic Institute; the 
Elementary Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: the Teachers of the Eastern 
and Western High Schools and of 
the Teachers’ Training School; the 
Baltimore Public School Kinder- 
arten Association. : 
ero bring the schools of Balti- 
more to the highest grade of effi- 
ciency and to increase the pay of 
all classes of teachers are the 
principal aims of the association 
as indicated in the first bulletin, 
one of a series which are to be is- 
sued from time to time during the 
campaign of the teachers. Spe- 
cifically, the objects of the teach- 
ers are :— 

(1) That the minimum salary for 
elementary teachers be raised to 
$550. (2) That the maximum salary 
for elementary teachers be raised 
to $1,200. (3) That the salary for 
heads of departments in Baltimore 
City College and the Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute be raised to 
$2,700.. (4) That the maximum sal- 
ary for assistants in the Baltimore 
City College and the Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute be raised to 
$2,500. (5) That the maximum sal- 
ary for assistants in the Girls 
Training Schools be raised to 
$1,800. (6) That the maximum sal- 
ary for class teachers in the train- 
ing schools be raised to $1,800. (7) 
That the maximum salary for kin- 
dergarten teachers be raised to 
$1,000. (8) That the maximum sal- 
ary for kindergarten assistants be 
raised to $800. (9) That where the 
increase in salary herein requested 
is not provided for by an existing 
rule, the said increase be granted 
at the rate of $100 annually upon 
approved service or the completion 
of stated academic requirements. 


Your School Library 


Catalog Cards, Book Pockets, 
Cabinet Cases, Etc. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Write for our new catalog. 


ANNAPOLIS. Two million dol- 
lars is asked by the State Board of 
Education, headed by Professor M. 
Bates Stephens, superintendent, 
for the maintenance and expan- 
sien of work during the fiscal years 
of 1919 and 1920. The board also 
asked for an additional $500,000 to 
complete the work of the year 
which ends next June with the 
closing of the schools. 

Members of the board made a 
strong plea to the Governor to get 
the desired amount in the budget. 
It is understood that it will be used 
to increase the salaries of the 
teachers, who are deserting the 
profession to seek more remunera- 
tive positions. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The pupils 
of the art departments of the New 
York eity high schools have raised 
funds throngh the sale of their art 
products to defray the cost of in- 
dustria! art scholarships for ta!- 
ented graduates. -This form of 
scholarship is one that has been 
pleade:l for for years by Dr. James 
P. Haney, directcr of art in the 
high schools. The pupils them- 
selves, with the co-operation of art 
teachers, have organized bazaars to 
which the students have contributed 
their own art work. 

'n a two-days sale recently held, 
the Washington Irving High 
School cleared over $400. 


“School” gives the following ac- 
count of the placing of bronze por- 
traits of the late John Jasper :— 

Two years ago at the meeting 
held in memoriam of the late John 
lasper, the chairman, Commissioner 
Churchill, appointed a committee 
to arrange for a permanent memo- 
rial to the former superintendent 
of schools. The committee  ap- 
pealed to individuals and teachers’ 
Organizations for funds, and this 
appeal was responded to very lib- 
erally. The committee decided to 
have two large portraits in bronze, 
one of these to be placed in the ro- 
tunda of the board of education, 
the other to be placed in Public 
School 9, the John Jasper School, 
82nd Street and West End Avenue. 
The tablets are 5x3 with a relief 


portrait of Mr. Jasper and the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

“In honor of John Jasper, City Su- 
perintendent of Schools 1879-1898, 
a pupil of the Public Schools, a 
graduate of the College of the City 
of New York, who gave forty-five 
years of service to the schools of 
the city as teacher, principal and! 
superintendent.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MISSOURI. 

ST. JOSEPH. The school board 
voted to_change the name of the 
German-English School to Long- 
fellow School. 

The men who founded the Ger- 
man-English School Society of St. 
Joseph were of the 1848 stock, who 
left Germany because of their love 
of political liberty and settled in 
this country, and who were patri- 
otic to the last drop of blood in 
their support of the Union during 
the Civil War. The public schook 
System here was in struggling in- 
fancy during reconstruction 
days and these men banded to- 
gether to maintain a school for 
gereral education. 

fhe building was afterwards sold 
to the school board with the provi- 
sion that German should be taught 
therein, and it has been known up 


to this time as the German-English 
School. Now it 


is named after 
America’s creat poet. 
OHIO. 

DAYTON. Superintendent Mil- 


ler of this city, with four of the 
members of the board of educa- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. 


tional. 


Coeduca- 
Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high schook 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 
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TEACHERS 


Are You Teaching 


AGRICULTURE 


In Your Schools? 


People everywhere now realize that agriculture is the Big Question in the 
United States today. It is the fundamental principle in modern education. Many 
states are teaching it; others are preparing to teach it. 

Because of this great demand for the teaching of agriculture in the schools, the 
Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester Company has pre- 
pared stencils, covering |4 different subjects, such as Corn, Alfalfa, Poultry, Weeds, 
Dairying, Live Stock, Soil, Flies, Canning, etc. 


BUTTERMILK OR BEEF SCRAP 
INCREASES EGG PRODUCTION 


75 HENS — 8 MO. — ONT. 


PEN 
PEN #3 
BUTTERMILK BEEF SCRAP 
PEN #2 
NO MILK OR 
MEAT FOOD 


Sample Stencil from Poultry Set — full size of Stencil 32 x 38 inches 


These stencils make the study of agriculture simple, practical, and interesting. 

Any child can use them — children in the primary grades as well as the upper 
grades in both town and country schools. 

Any teacher can have them for the cost of postage only. 

White immediately for plan and full list of subjects. 


International Harvester Company of New Jersey (Inc.) 
Agricultural Extension Department 


P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Building Chicago 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Wass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


tion, has been on a tour of educa- 
tional observation in Boston, New 
York and other cities. This is the 
third time this board has made such 
a trip. 

CLEVELAND. Professor Am- 
brose L. Suhrie will take office as 
new normal school principal this 
month. His salary is to be $5,000 a 
year. 

He is assistant professor of edu- 
cation and director of the practice 
of education in the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he took his 
baccalaureate and doctor of phil- 
osophy degrees. For a number of 
years he filled positions in normal 
schools in Florida and Georgia. He 
was appointed by Superintendent 
Spaulding. ‘ 

He is one of the highly. profes- 
sional students of education and 
an effective writer on education. 
He succeeds Dr. Heimbeck, who 
has gone to the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
superintendency. 


MINNESOTA. 

St. PAUL. Superintendent E. 
C. Hartwell of the St. Paul schools 
has been chosen chairman of a 
committee on publicity allied with 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. He has charge of the work in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Montana, North 
and South Dakota. 

The committee, composed of 
leading educators, will collect and 
issue information on_ successful 
school organizations. It will seek 
to learn of good rules adopted by 
boards of education, of budget sys- 
tems in effective operation, and of 
legislation governing the relation 
of school superintendents and 
boards. 

Mr. Hartwell has sent out letters 
asking for information and co-op- 
eration from the state superintend- 
ents of the five states under his 
jurisdiction. 

The findings of tthe committee 
will be made at the next meeting 
of the association at Atlantic City 
in February. 

THIEF RIVER FALLS. The 
Northwestern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers: A. I. Jedlicka of 
Mahnomen, president; Miss Lou 
Green of Red Lake Falls, vice- 
president; C. H. Boise of Crooks- 
ton, secretary and treasurer, and 
J. H. Hay of Thief River Falls, and 
Hayes Hallock, members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. Three Shetland 
wee are to be given by Russell 

awkins of Tillamook, as prizes in 
a state-wide essay contest. “What 
We Can Do to Help Win the War” 
is the subject to be written upon. 

One of these prizes will be given 


for the best essay on this subject 
by a high school student; a second 
for the best essay by a grade school 
student eleven years of age or 
older; and a third will be given for 
the best essay written by a grade 
school student eleven years of age 
or younger. 


WYOMING. 


LARAMIE. Superintendent J. G. 
Crabbe of this city has been elected 
superintendent of the York, Neb., 
schools. 


FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND. In the course of a 
recent interview with an American 
correspondent, Mr. Fisher, head of 
the English educational system, 
said :— 

“That nation which, after the war, 
employs the best teachers with the 
highest pay and as a part of the best 
school system will be the best gov- 
erned and therefore the greatest na- 
tion. Of that I am absolutely cer- 
tain. No people which does not 
respect efucation will demand and 
support good government, and if 
there is not a vital impulse running 
through its education the people of 
no nation can be expected to respect 


rt. 

“T believe, and an increasing num- 
ber of other people are beginning to 
believe, that education lies at the root 
of happiness for every people. 
Worthy education is impossible 
where inferior teaching forces are 
employed, and only inferior teaching 
forces can be secured where inferior 
pay is offered. Where teaching is 
inferior good government cannot be 
expected.” 

What Mr. Fisher has to say con- 
cerning the child and labor is of the 
most vital importance :— 

“The relationships between child 
labor and child education have been 
and are being considered with espe- 
cial care. British children have not 
been kept out of the elementary 
school by labor—such institutions 
have had an eighty-four per cent. at- 
tendance—but, under the system 
which has existed, a child, before be- 
ginning its school day, has been per- 
mitted to work three hours at such 
tasks as delivering newspapers, black- 
ing boots, or carrying parcels. 

“Experience has disproved the 
theory that such occupations do no 
harm to school work. Reports from 
a great number of our elementary 
school authorities show that school 
work is very greatly impaired by out- 
of-school employment, and especially 
by _earlier-than-school-hours work. 
Children who perform it reach 
school tired, with their minds full of 
other interests, too often paramount. 

“To me, therefore, it seems obvious 
that the first requirement of an effi- 
cient elementary school system must 
be strict limitation of hours of labor 
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for children under fourteen. Under 
my bill no labor will be tolerated un- 
der twelve, and, on school days, none 
whatever before 5 p. m. or after 8 
Pp. m. This will be guaranteed free- 
dom from interference by employ- 
ment. A night’s rest will intervene 
between any outside work the child 
may do and its school day. In other 
words, education will be first and em- 
ployment second in England.” 

(It is such advice that France also 
gives, though she does not at pres- 
ent make any educational requirement 
beyond the thirteenth year.) 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 45. 


PEACE DISCUSSIONS. 

_ There is something captivating 
in the Phrase “no annexations, 
and no _indemnities” and in ‘the 
declaration for the “self-determi- 
nation” by nationalities of their 
Own government, which occur in 
the staternent framed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Central Powers 
in the conference with the Russian 
delegates. The phrases are suffi- 
ciently flexible to admit of widely 
different interpretations, but the 
evasions and circumlocutions 
which have charaoterized all of the 
German overtures during the past 
year do not encourage the hope 
that the latest statement means 
anything more than a demand for 
a German peace on Germany’s 
terms, made by a Kaiser who re- 
gards himself as a conqueror by 
Divine favor, and who threatens 
the nations who do not accept his 
conditions with the “iron fist” and 
the “shining sword.” 


A POSSIBLE BASIS OF DIS- 
CUSSION. 


The Teutonic suggestions, al- 
though on their face they exclude 
all claims for reparation to Bel- 
gium and are vague in all that they 
appear to promise, are regarded in 
some quarters as at least affording 
a basis of discussion. Until they 
are communicated to the Entente 
Allies in some definite and official 
form, they do not call for official 
replies Or any new statements of 
aims. When the conference at 
Brest-Litovsk is resumed, it is pos- 
sible that the agreement or quasi- 
agreement which may be reached 
may be transmitted by the Russian 
delegates to the Entente govern- 
ments for consideration. It will 
be time enough then to determine 
what replies should be made. In 
the meantime, there is just ground 
for the opinion ‘that the Teutonic 
representatives were merely play- 
ing with the Russian delegates for 
strategic purposes. 


TEUTONIC DUPLICITY. 


The Russian delegates them- 
selves, and the council of commis- 
sioners to whom they reported on 
their return to Petrograd, appear 
to have become aware, though 
tardily, that they were being 
trifled with. This was when they 
learned that the Germans hold 
that Poland, Lithuania, Courland, 
Livonia and Esthonia have already 
defined themselves nationally 
within the meaning of the pro- 
posed peace terms, and should not 
be allowed to vote again. This 
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would be equivalent to a German 
annexation of these provinces, for 
the loyal Russians fled from them 
when the Germans entered them. 
Under the interpretation which the 
Germans now put on the peace 
terms, these Baltic provinces are 
already German dependencies, and 
must remain so. Germany explains 
also that she cannot’ evacuate 
Riga, Libau and other occupied 
points until certain that all Russia 
sanctions peace. It is not strange 
that such terms as these should be 
declared impossible of acceptance; 
for they would make Russia merely 
the vassa! of Germany. 


ONE POSSIBILITY. 


It should not be forgotten that 
one possibility of the chaos in 
Russia is that Russia not only may 
conclude a separate peace with 
Germany, but may be cajoled or 
coerced into a definite alliance 
with Germany against the Entente 
Allies. There is at present no real 
government in Russia. The re- 
cently-elected constituent assembly 
has not even been permitted to 
meet, because it is not fully in 
sympathy with the Bolsheviki ex- 
tremists. These extremists, partly 
hecause they have not been given 
formal recugnition by the Allied 
and neutral Powers, and partly for 
other reasons, are beginning to 
show resentment toward the Al- 
lies, and especially toward the 
United States. and, under German 
pressure, it is quite conceivable 
that they miglit be induced to turn 
such armies as they might be able 
to muster against the Allies. 


MORE GERMAN BRUTALITIES. 


An official communication, made 
public by the Belgium legation at 
Washington, gives fresh instances 
of German brutality. Belgian 
women between seventeen and 
thirty-five are being compelled to 
dig trenches near Courtrai and 
other points. All men between the 
ages of seventeen and forty-five 
have been deported in all the lo- 
calities between Courtrai and 
Deynze, and have been requisi- 
tioned for military work. Those 
who refuse to work are pitilessly 
imprisoned, given insufficient food, 
and later are sent to the front very 
close to the trenches. Many of 
them have been wounded or killed. 
Some of the women also have been 
compelled by force to work in re- 
pairing equipments and making 
cartridges. There seems to be no 
limit to German brutality. 


WHEAT PROSPECTS. 

The wheat prospects, according 
to the December report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, are neither 
so good as had been hoped for, 
nor so bad as to be disheartening. 
The area planted is estimated at a 
little more than 42,000,000 acres, 
which is an increase of four per 
cent. over the acreage of the pre- 
ceding year. But, while this 
acreage beats all records, the con- 
dition of the crop, owing to un- 
favorable weather, is extremely 
low. The condition, figured on the 
basis of the acreage, points to a 
viela of 540,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with the 1917 crop of 418,- 
000,000 bushels. Conditions may 
improve or deteriorate between now 
and harvest: but the uncertainty 
should and doubtless will stimulate 
a large increase of acreage for the 
next crop. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


best way for schools to get the right teachers and 
( 1 4 e teachers to get the right j 
THE, oth co" wit meditm in which confidence maybe plac On Dee. 3 ihe 
| ermont wrote us: We desire « me j 

degirea young man for this portion who B EST principal of a junior high aden 
des t o Jec. Swe recon mended a graduate of th 
isin nosense an experiment,” etc. On University of Rock 
and in special work. On Dec. 20 we received the i Mowing sale 
as pi llowirg telegram ficm Ve cnt: 
ire confidential opinion of D ficult school. T t our juce cd: 
confidence in for difficult school. On De 31 0u 
ur candidate writes us: dand 

accepted the appointment of the principalshi ely F sate deme 
p at Montgcmery Center, Ve ) j pn. 
lt appears to be the kind of work I have been looking for, ind I thank WAI 


assistance... .’’ Try our Agency this year and see if this is Lot the best 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BAFDEEN, M2 rager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
ea 


The Albert Teachers” Agency 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Western Office : SPokKANE, WASHINGTON. | 


OUR BOOKLET 


“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as teat i 
Schools of Educaticn ard Scbcols. Freete ery 


Pratt Teachers’ A 70 Fifth A 
en yenue 
Recommen#s teachers to colleges, public New York 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Pach: : ‘ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
y esses, for every department of instruction; recommends ood 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teacher: and has-fihed hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to empk yers, 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany d 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor aepartn ne 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Coll Ay 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach cane approved tae. 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. Fot furi er 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante: 


THE BRIDGES TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
353 Fifth Ave . NE superior people, We 
CHARLES W-MULFORD Prose register only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 Sc. WabashAve, C@Rdidates. Services 
NORMAN PLASS, Manager free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Compet i 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placiag 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager, 


Long Distance Tele} one. 
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“T CanW ork "Without Worryin 


If Sickness Comes, My Income Will Not Stop” 


What a wonderful thing it is to be able to say—“I can 
work without worrying.” 


Worry kills more people than any physical malady. It 
dogs their steps through life, reduces their efficiency, de- 
prives them of the joy of working, and finally cuts them 
off ten or fifteen years before their respective allotments. 


_ How remarkable it is, then, to find a simple plan, as 
this Teacher did, by which one may work without worry- 
-ing. Read what Mrs. Trackett, of North Fond du Lac, Wis., 
last spring wrote to the T. C. U.:— 


Gentlemen : 

Twice during this severe winter I needed the aid of the 
T. C. U., because I have a family depending on me for sup- 
port. I am most grateful to the friend through whom I 
joined it. I can work without worrying, knowing certainly 
that if sickness does come, my income will not stop. 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Or- 
ganization of Teachers for Teachers. For the small cost of 
less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when 
you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally 
injured, preventing your savings from being 
swept away for medical expenses. It will also 


What the T. C. U. Has Done 
for Others 


A Few of the Hundreds of Benefits That 
Recently Have Been Paid 


An Illinois Teacher had an attack of 
bronchitis. The T. C. U. paid her $42.90. 

A California Teacher — pneumonia. 
The T. C. U. paid her $57.5 

A Nebraska Teacher Tontuced her left 
arm. The T. C. U. paid her $80.00. 

A Maine Teacher slipped on 
stone and - her side. The T. 


paid her $46 
Yew York Teacher fractured his 
wrist ‘cranking his auto. he T & 


paid him $80.00. 

A Nebraska Teacher fractured her limb. 
The T. C. U. paid her $250. 

A Washington Teacher was killed in a 
railway accident. The T. C. U. paid his 
widow $2,000. 

A Michigan Teacher broke her arm. 
The T. C. U. paid her $80 

A Michigan Teacher on nail 
resulting in infection. The T. C, . paid 
him $30. 

A Kansas Teacher had an attack of 
iar The T. C. U. paid him 
I 

California Teacher was struck 
failing ity screen, cutting her 


Tee. 2. her $80.66. 
An eacher an attack 
of malaria. The T. C. aid her $59. 16, 


A New York fell down stairs, 
injuring spine and ribs. The T : 
paid her $143.3 

An Illinois Teacher had an automobile 
accident. The T. C. U. paid her $360. 

A Pennsylvania Teacher was quarantined 
on account of scarlet fever. The T. C. U. 
paid him $31.66. 


pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. | FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


_ Thousands of Teachers, all over America, 
have found freedom from worry through 


To the T. C. U,, 
534 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


membership in the T. C. U. Every teacher in about your 
America should be a member and share its | end me the whole story and booklet of 


protection. If you have not already done so, | 
fill out and mail the coupon for full informa- 
tion.. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
534 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


testimonials, 
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